PERIODICAL ROOM 


GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNTY. OF MICE. 


Ane we serous 


about 


Reconstruction 


? 


Building a new world is no pic- 
turesque amateur enterprise. If 
we would share in the job of 
creating a new world we must 
dig deep. now, into the issues in- 


volved. (Refer to pp. 108, 109.) 








Looking for 
Program Ideas? 
and Materials? 





We suggest— 





Worship 
Private or group devotions, p. 105. 


Service of Dedication for new officers, p. 120. (Also 
write the editor for a reprint copy of a full- 
length service by George Stewart, widely used by 
local Associations since publication in The In- 


tercollegian several years ago.) 


Discussion Seed Ideas 


Preserve Liberal Education (pp. 101, 102; also. refer 
to January °43). 

What Kind of a World DoWeWant? (pp. 99. 108, 
109 and fourth cover page). 

What is the Real Purpose of a Student Christian Or- 
ganization? (p. 103). 

Religious Work on a Militarized Campus (p. 112). 

What Does the WSSF do? (pp. 106, 109; also, 
January °43, p. 60). 


Send The Intercollegian 
to men in the armed services 


(Service Rate, $1.00 a year) 
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who wrote i 


Many months ago Francis B. Sayre (Vice-Chairmay 
of the National Student Committee, YMCA) Promise) 
us an article. Then he was “drafted” into public fig 
as special assistant to the Secretary of State. In miq. 
January he preached in Washington Cathedral, and 
sent us the manuscript of his address, the major part 
of which makes his article in this issue of THE Ing. 
COLLEGIAN. 

Charles J. Turck is President of Presbyterian Mg. 
calester College in Saint Paul, Minnesota. When ye] 





sent him a recent issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN he was 
so kind as to write, “you publish an interesting maga- | 
zine’—and, forthwith wrote this corking article for am 

Edith Lerrigo has been studying the Chinese languag 
at the University of California in Berkeley preparator 
to work with young people in China. She took time 
out between exams to prepare the lovely devotiona 
page, “Be Still and Know 

“What Makes a Christian Association” was written! 
by a recent Yale graduate who helps guide the religions 
life which centers in Dwight Hall. Because he is g 
close to the work there, he has requested that his article 
appear without signature 

Iilmina Rowland is kxecutive secretary of th 
\WSSF which is raising $300,000 for student war relief 

John B. Thompson, besides being a voracious reader, 
leads a triple life as pastor of the lirst Presbyterian 
Church at the University of Oklahoma, Director of the 
Westminster Foundation, and Associate Professor of 
the Oklahoma School of Religion at the University of 
()klahoma 

Hilliam Meck. Miller has been working as a mis 
sionarvy in Meshed, Persia, for a quarter of a century 
He is brother of Francis P. Miller, formerly Chairmat 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

Robert Bilheimer divides his days between stud 
in Yale Divinity School and work for the Student 
Volunteer Movement as .\ssociate Secretary 


COMING 


Our April Number will center on vocations—becaus 
students have asked us to help them face the diffeult 
question of choosing a lifework in wartime 

Our May Number will be edited bv a Pacific Coast 
Committee of students and faculty We have given 
them free rein, asking only that this special number ove 
us a full flavor of the Pacific Coast regions. with a hint 
of their difficulties and accomplishments. their deepest 
thinking and lightest wisecracks. We are looking for 
ward to this guest-edited number of Tre | NTERCOLIE 
GIAN 
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EDITORIALS 


Christians in Duty and Dilemma 


TAPS sounds this month for the college career of 
At the same time. on 
hundreds of campuses, is heard the new shrill reveille 
of military units. The college pattern changes over 
night. Under these new conditions what adjustments 
are Christian students making regarding their faith? 

An undergraduate has just written us: “Most of us 
ERC men reporting this week are quietly isolating 
that part of our Christian religion which has to do 
with war. We’re in this thing now, forced by every 
circumstance. To be frank, the less we hear Christian 
ethics discussed the happier we'll be. It doesn’t pay 
to think too much now about things we cared a lot for 
last year. ’ Is this indeed the majority Christian 
outlook ? 

Other Christians 
garding their duty to fight as God’s will, a necessary 


thousands of undergraduates. 


a large group—succeeded in re- 


crusade, a cause ordained. 
more “integrated” as than their more in- 
hibited brothers, cannot be said as yet. They share 
with conscientious objectors an overwhelming judg- 
ment as to the issues involved. Yet our most intelli- 
gent friends at either all-out extreme confess that any- 
one who has had church training for these past years 
cannot make the decision glibly, completely, without 
some inner shadow of misgiving. 


warriors 


This is as true in 
CPS as in Guadalcanal. 

The fact which impresses us during these weeks, 
however, is that Christian students are facing the vari- 
ous imperatives of God and of state with a selfless 
heroism and ‘humility amazingly free of fanfare. Day 
by day, as our Christian friends on campus yield to 
duties bigger than they have ever felt before, we stand 
at salute with a poignant godspeed for their continuing 
Way. 

If I take the wings of the morning 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 


New Officers: You're a Ration Board! 


I EMS on th program shelf of every campus Chris- 
tion group are being rationed this month. Which have 
the most important Whatever we go 
without, these seem essential to student spiritual well- 
being in 1943- , 


“point values’’? 


MARCH, 19438 


Whether these men become 


It is our job to provide Christian resources for those 
going to war. That may mean a Testament or a news- 
letter or a dog-tag emblem. But more, it means that our 
program gives each student a capacity for serenity 
under strain, an ability to pray, and a few bedrock 
Christian certainties. We may well discard valuable 
“discussions” and ‘“‘causes” to provide that resource. Is 
anyone who can’t pray leaving the group for service 
under fire ? 

Another priority is suggested by the remark: “When 
l’m home from college, most of the post-war ideas we 
students take for granted seem downright silly to the 
home town people.” As never before, we've got to 
with the communities near 
school—through deputations, visiting panels, debates 
before school assemblies or churches, and even work- 
projects. “Post-war” is taking shape now among ordi- 
nary citizens, whom we may either help or blithely 
ignore. 


share ideas and _ ideals 


WSCF and WSSF too must stay above rationing. 
Whatever our “streamlined” campus programs must 
omit, they have a downright imperative to emphasize 
the world Church amid fragmentation and disaster. 

As new officers plan—flexibly, in an emergency at- 
they do well to realize that these are last 
days for most men students and many girls. Allowed 
to speak only one word to this disappearing, preoccupied 
college generation, let us make that word the one 
which only we as Christians can speak. 


mosphere 


Culbertson Bids 


LL) KE many of our more astute contemporaries, we 
are pondering with concern Ely Culbertson’s World 
Federation plan—and his shrewd national promotion 
of it. (If any INTERCOLLEGIAN reader doesn’t know 
about it, he may send twenty-five cents to World Fed- 
eration, Inc., 16-A East 62nd Street, in New York, for 
a full outline. ) 

The author is an amazing contrast to most of us who 
have had earnest visions of a new world harmony. His 
father was a rich American engineer in the Caucasus, 
of Scotch Presbyterian stock; his mother a Cossack. 
An international expert on contract bridge and very 
much of a bon vivant, he is an alumnus of Czarist 
ex-playboy. ex-alcoholic, ex-religious mystic, 
ex-student of social science at Paris and Geneva. 


prisons, 











All of this hasn't kept Culbertson from presenting an 
eminently respectable plan for World Federation. True, 
his specifications are sometimes over-explicit, as in his 
arbitrary carving up of the map into mandated areas. 
The international police force he proposes does seem 
to freeze, debatably, the present balance of power with 
its “quota force” principle. But granted that such a 
police force must figure in the picture somewhere, his 
seems the best plan we have yet seen. 

Against our own background of study—and prayer 
for a just and lasting peace, we are bound to evaluate 
carefully this detailed pattern. Much of it may be 
what we've waited for—with a plus of profound Chris- 
tian motivation 


Militarism and Pacifism Now 


“New occasions teach new duties” even without 
altering our inviolate convictions. A recent SCM ex- 
ecutive letter yields this reasoned analy Sis "t0 you 
who have known intimately the tensions of recent years 
in some of our council meetings and conferences be 
tween pacifists and non-pacifists, the present situation 
must stand in strange contrast Ever since a time 
shortly before Pearl Harbor, this tension has been 
shifting into the background. Our central task is to be 
Christian. Our differences are as nothing compared 
with our sense of unity in Christ and our awareness 
that we all fail to understand and follow Him as fully 
as we should. The consequent humility, unity, and 
sense of corporate mission as a Movement give me 
great hope as | think of the hard challenges that lie 


ahead.’ 


Education Shall Not Perish 


ET has taken a war to stab us awake to the importance 
of liberal education. Something we had taken for 
granted stands in danger of eclipse—and suddenly as- 
sumes new values. 

But the Chinese for years have been struggling 
for the preservation and strengthening of liberal edu 
cation. Involved in the war much earlier than we, 
they came sooner to realize the essential value of the 
liberal arts, and of the contribution liberal education 
can make, through the development of individual char- 


acter. toward the kind of world we want. To thes 
pioneer spirits in China we owe a great debt, not only 


for their leadership in a field which we now see for 


ourselves to be crucially important, but for their quick 
ction in raising relief funds to salvage leaders for the 
vork of rebuilding which must be done, some day. 
The most etfective means of showing our concern 
about the future of education are (1) To take ad- 
efore time runs out, of our own chance for 


a real educational experiences 2) To demonstrate our 


vantage, b 
determination to assure the future of higher education 
by whole-hearted support of the World Student Service 
Fund. The Fund, which this year has a goal of 
$300,000. is our best means of saying to students in 


9s 





China, Europe, and in many other parts of the World 
that we too are determined that free education shall 
not perish from the earth. 


The Starving Unconquered 


i MMEDIATE despatch of limited quantities of pow. 
dered milk and vitamins for the relief of starving 
children in the conquered countries of europe is advo. 
cated by forty-three prominent Protestant leaders 
who have declared in a joint statement that unless Such 
measures are promptly taken, “a very considerable pro- 
portion of the population of Belgium, and possibly other 
subjugate nations, may perish before the war’s end,” 
“The fate of the next generation in Belgium (as als 
Norway ) does not depend on what can be done On a 
‘avish scale.in two or three years. It depends on what 
can be done, even on a small scale, within the next two 
or three months.” 

he plan, which is in accord with the requests of 
the governments of the conquered peoples, provides for 
the purchase of dried milk and vitamins in the West. 
ern Hemisphere, transport in neutral ships to neutral 
ports, trans-shipment in sealed cars to the areas of 
want, and direct distribution to children, expectant 
mothers and invalids under the supervision of a trust- 
worthy commission of neutral Red Cross officials. This 
is essentially the same plan which has been functioning 
for some months in Greece with the full approval of 
the Allied governments. What is now advocated is the 
extension to other areas of the measures already in 
etfect for the relief of starvation in Greece. 

Two years ago, these church leaders did not support 
the proposal of Hoover and others for the feeding of 
Continental Europe, and today they regard Mr. 
Hoover’s revised feeding plan as utterly impracticable 
But they do believe that the situation is very different 
today and the time has now come when carefully 
limited and rigorously supervised measures for relief 
must be taken. 

Che needed supplies are available. Money is at hand 
for their purchase. A ship is ready for their transport 
The conditions and safeguards are identical with those 
now functioning with regard to Greece. The scheme 
would become operative only on the unconditioned 
agreement of the Axis Powers to these terms and, in 
the event of any violation of its specifications, its opera 
tion would cease. 

We urge students whose support of the cause 
freedom is unquestioned to urge upon the responsible 
officials of our Government the early acceptance of this 


[he signers include many names familiar to students, 
John C. Bennett, Henry Sloane Coffin, Frank Porter Graham 
Lynn Harold Hough, Umphrey Lee, Charles 5 MacFarlane 
John A. Mackay, Francis J. McConnell, Reinhold Niebult 
lustin Wroe Nixon, G. Bromley Oxnam, William Scarlet 
George Stewart, Henry P. Van Dusen, Von Ogden Vogt 
Luther A. Weigle, Mary E. Woolley, and other 
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2 Peace Is Our Business 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


pow. 

irVing 

advo. * 

iders* 

: a THIS is a good time for Christians to be alive. In upon the thesis that the source of maximum power lies 

“other these perilous Gays men and women are searching their in naked material force, that happiness and well-being 

end” hearts and pecking anew the pathways of reality. Now come through acquisition of ‘material possessions, that 

7 Be the time for Christianity to come into its own. the economic welfare of a nation can be secured through 

an The contrast between our present-day world and that the concentration of wealth in small privileged groups. 

whe of a century ago 1s striking. lhe nineteenth century was Yet if the principles which Christ taught are true, it is 

+ tun | 2 time of ease and prosperity, when men devoted their clear that no civilization can endure upon such a basis. 

—" lives to material wealth. In America, as in other western Christ taught that love is the source of a power greater 
| countries, we were absorbed in the labor of building than physical might, that giving yields truer satisfac- 

Sts Of} material civilization that seemed to us impregnable. tions than getting, that all men are linked in inescapable 

W ~ brotherhood and that the practices which sin against 

Pres: Mills of the Gods brotherhood make for disintegration and decay. 
seer =_ ae. say ~ In other words, if Christians honestly believe what 
as of Materialism and selfishness in the end bear their in- : 


Christ taught, Christianity has a tremendous part to 
play in shaping the kind of world which we must build 
at the end of the present war. 

The only possible solutions for the basic problems 
which today threaten disaster are rooted in Christianity. 
Only a society built upon brotherhood can endure. 
Selfishness and greed and materialism are disruptive 
forces, tending to tear the world apart. Progress can 
come only through the cohesive forces of human 
brotherhood. 

Christianity is not a beautiful dream. Either it is an 
active, living force shaping and qualifving our national 
and our daily life—or it goes by default. If it is to 


ectant} evitable fruit. America in 1914 was wealthy and power- 
trust-| ful beyond her dreams, but confronted with problems 
This) which contain enough dynamite to blow up our civiliza- 
ioning} tion. Because these problems are still unsolved, because 
val off as long as they remain they threaten to bring our civili- 
is the} zation crashing about our heads, they must be the vita! 
idy inf concern of men and women today. 

' Emerging from the war in 1918, America found her- 
por self in the forefront of a surging army of humanity 
ing of looking to her as the nation of supreme power to !ead 
| Mrt the world to salvation. But engrossed in her own 
icable} affairs, America had no battleflag ready —no clear- 
ferent, cut vision of the goal ahead. We turned our backs 
-efully) Upon Woodrow Wilson and upon the great ideals for 

















relief} Which he stood. We scrambled back to “normalcy,” , 
} which meant business as usual, selfishness rampant, ULTIMATE AIM OF POWER 
+ haadl and a general unconcern for the rest of the world. “The ultimate aim of those who have power 
7 Americs ee eaeay we 
sport. erica lost the lead that wa: hers. . a (and we all have some) should be to promote 
uae All over the world forces of materialism and cynicism ° . . . 
) those F . ee ee Sa < age social cooperation, not im one group as against 
aa gained ascendency. Capitalizing upon this tragic situa- } a] } : i? 
ial tion, the Nazis emerged in Germany, the embodiment another, but in the whole human race. The chief 
¥ of stark materialism, ready to sell their very souls if obstacle to this end at present is the existence of 
ind, in ee os de , . ; 
onl thereby they could gain material power. feelings of unfriendliness and desire for superi- 
DC la . 4 
| ority. Such feelings can be dismissed either di- 
use of] War Solves No Problems rectly by religion and morality, or indirectly by 
onsible All of us know that a military victory, important and removing the political and economic circum- 
of this essential as that clearly iS, will not of itself bring usa stances which at present stimulate them—notably 
lasting peace. At the conclusion of the first World War, the competition for power between States and 
| because the basic ' venestons aes 52 . 
cause the basic problems growing out of a material the connected competition between large national 
Its, Hp istic civilization were lef e re gaine , . . , > 
ran} . ere left unsolved, we gained only a industries. Both methods are needed: they are 
- tani short respite between wars and failed to achieve lasting t alt tt but ] ' h ot} a 
Farlant, , ae a not alternatives, but supplement each other. 
raul peace. Military victory gave us our chance, but we lost : PP 
Due . . " @ . “pT r 
cali it. The Situation now 1s infinitely more grave. 3ERTRAND RUSSELL 
Voth These times present a great challenge to Christianity. in Power, a New Social Analysis. 
he western world has tried to build a civilization based 
71a‘ MARCH, 19438 











play a vital part in America’s future life or 


in the shap- 
ing of the postwar peace, 


it must prove itself a dynamic 
America is going through the fire. 


force now, when 


The Task OT thr ( hristian 


Obviously, America’s first task is to win the war 
The war demands sacrifice, and on a scale far greater 


than we have yet known. Nothing is too much to give. 


Che time has gone by when we can afford to count the 


cost. If we can keep our freedom and the power to 


hand down to our children a civilization resting upon 
Christian fundamentals, nothing else matters very much. 
Christians are vitally and tremendously concerned with 


the making of the postwar peace. It must be a Christian 


peace. No other kind of peace will prove lasting. 


God created this a moral world which « 


lisregard of 
truth, of justice, otf the needs and well being of others, 
the placing of material values ahead of spiritual values, 
is bound to bring disaster. Only attitudes and activities 
consonant with God’s moral ends can succeed. Eco 


nomic systems built upon ot regard of the 


cannot ultimately endurs 
and will in time dissolve under the pressure of 


ir selfish dis 
needs of other human beings 
His per 
sistent will. Social orders based upon e xp loitation, upon 
class warfare, upon intolerance, wil! surely go to pieces. 
International relations relying upon material force will 
fall to ruin under the relentless operation of His moral 


law. God cannot be frustrated. 


Lasting power is won 
material force, 
and hearts. The road to power lies through understand- 
ing and love—not through material force. That is what 
Christ taught and believed ; this is one of the inescapable 
verities of life. 


, not through the compulsion of 
but through the winning of men’s minds 


Demands of a Christian Peace 


(1) A Christian peace demands the elimination of 


the old concept of balance of power—a concept premised 
upon each nation’s complete 
unconcern with the 


humanity. 


self-sufficiency and utter 
welfare of other with 
The Christian concept of human brother- 
hood will take its place 


nations or 


Nations will find the means of 
cooperating and working collectively for common ends 
yr there will be 1 This means the setting 
up after the war of an international control and limita- 
Toward this great 
end America must assume a responsible leadership 


no lasting peace. 


tion of the building of armaments 


(2) A 


Christ’s insistence upon the 


Christian peace demands that, following 
sacred 
shall not be 
xploitation of human beings 


supreme value and 


< 


ness of human personality, t 
based upon the e white or 


black or brown or vellow—either in colonial or other 
Asia or Africa o1 — No 
a stable 
one and no arrangement or treaty which denies or crip 


nles human freedom can be enduring 


ireas in Europe or 


peace based upon a policy of exploitation can be 





> 


(3) A Christian peace will be based upon economic 
freedom. If in each country selfish blocs of Producers, 
in the interest of obtaining artificially maintained PTices 
for their own products, press continually for heightened 
trade barriers so as to exclude foreign competition, the 
result will be the strangulation of international trade 
which constitutes the very life-blood of modern indus. 
trialized nations. What can follow, other than an em- 
bittered economic warfare spelling disaster? A Christiag 
peace will be built upon the sup ypression of discriming. 
tory and anti-social practices in the field of international 
trade and finance. 


We cannot leave the 


task to statesmen alone—evenfy 
Christian statesmen. 


The redemption of a civilization 
depends upon something more fundamental than oyt. 
paper programs. States. 
manship unsupported by the people cannot build a new 
world. All that statesmanship can do is to point the way, 
The actual achievement of a New World depends, in 
the last 
desires and efforts of the great rank and file of common 
on the farms and in the 
colleges and 


ward form or enacted law or 


analysis, upon the deep convictions and hearts 
people throughout the country 


factories and in the schools. National 
destiny in the long last is determined by the desires and 


understanding of the common people. 


The imparting of faith is always an intensely per- 
sonal and individual task. 
blare of trumpets. 


It is not wrought with the 
Christianity will never be spread by 
mass meetings or by high-powered publicity or by na 
tionwide org 


ranizations. Christ in His own life chose 


the only practical way. His method was the power of 


personality playing upon individual personality. 

We who believe in Christ—and love Him—face 
today. We know that only as 
humanity builds on the fundamentals that Christ taught 
can it go forward. 
world 


heavy responsibility 
First things must come first. Ina 
“so various, so beautiful, so new,” but so torn by 
confusion and struggle, the primal task of those who 
have caught the vision of Christ’s message to men must 
be to impart it to others. 


What does this mean for you and for me? It means 
each of us must live 
our faith in our daily lives. Other Christians will find im 
Upon little Chris- 


throughout the nation, throughout 


that with consecration and love 


us sustaining encouragement and help. 
tian groups of “cells” 
the world, vreat regenerating and recreating move 
ment. if God so wills, can be built. The time seems ripe. 
Christians must bi work upon this immensely vital 
movement 


We must burn away the 
ment and disillusionment of the present world with glad 
new hope based upon a r 
faith. We must bind 
broke nhearted We 


through them to the 


pessimism and discourage 
easonable and a_ reassuring 
up bleeding wounds and heal the 
must impart to little groups anf 
ng Vision. 
building 4 


world a new and burn 
\nd, with God’s help, we must set about 


new world 


EGIray 
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y MF "PHE thirteen months since Pearl Harbor have seen 

chose the gradual development of a system of military train- 

ver OlF ing that leaves small space for liberal education. By 
liberal education is meant the usual basic training pro- 
toa vided in the four year colleges of liberal arts in the 
ie helds of art, literature, religion, philosophy, history, so- 
raught cial science and natural science. It is to be distinguished 
lad from vocational training or technical training, although 
orn by) Any elements in liberal education are related to techni- 
> wie cal and vocational ends. 
. must | The discarding of liberal education has been much 
} more complete and thorough-going in the army plans 
} than in the navy plans. It has seemed that the navy 
means} has sought for thoroughly educated officers; if the col- 
st livet leges would train the men how to think, the navy was 

End in} satisfied to train them how to shoot. No such concept of 

Chris | @ducation was held by men who planned the army 

ighout | educational program 

ae Educators Muffed the Ball 

S ripe. ' 

y vital Che failure of the educators to secure some recogni- 
tion of liberal education in the army plan has been due 
to three factors. In the first place, the educators through 

urage- 


h glad | 
‘ ' 
suring 


al the 
s and 
vision 
ding @ 


7:7 AN 


| their Washington committee decided to confer with 


army officials, to “go along with” the army mind as far 

as possible. They were reluctant to say or do anything 
that would enable the army to picture the colleges as 
non-cooperative in the war effort. of the 


leading educators in America has already maligned the 


Since one 


colleges as “game refuges.” this reluctance is under- 
standable. 
MARCH, 1943 
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The college pattern changes as thousands of students train for 
participation in the armed services (Naval Unit, University of Texas) 


The Training of Youth in Wartime 


CHARLES J. TURCK 
President of Macalester College 


In the second place, the educators were not and are 
not of one mind about this matter of liberal education. 
While there is a college of liberal arts at the heart of 
every great university, the cause of liberal education 
usually is thought of as the cause of the independent or 
church-related four year college. For some mysterious 
reason, a number of people high in educational circles 
in America have bitterly criticised these colleges. Al- 
though the liberal arts colleges do not attempt to dictate 
to others what should be taught to college students, and 
although they have carried on their services to thou- 
sands of American young people without expense to 
taxpayers, they have incurred the wrath of a few ex- 
perts, some of whom were in key positions in Washing- 
ton or had the ear of Washington authorities at this 
critical time. The church relationship of many of these 
liberal arts colleges seems to be a handicap and cer- 
tainly is not helping in dealing with the present ad- 
ministration. 

In the third place, the army was determined to carry 
through a thirteen weeks basic training for every able- 
bodied male in the United States. War-time is not a 
good time for anybody to oppose the army. Requests 
for student deferment can easily be pictured as demands 
for soft treatment instead of common sense arrange- 
ments in the interest of quick and thorough intellectual 
advancement. It will be easier to fasten universal mili- 
tary conscription on the United States as a permanent 
policy if all young men are taken into the army at 
eighteen and indoctrinated, than if the brightest minds 
are first given a liberal education. The army is irre- 
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sistible in war time. This, however, does not mean that 
its educational policies are necessarily wise and right. 


Liberal Arts Doomed 


The army has had its way, and liberal arts colleges 
will suffer. Those who speak for these colleges are said 
to be like business men who complain that the war 
economy has interfered with their business. Perhaps 
the same thing will be said of clergymen if handicaps 
and limitations are later thrown around church activi- 
ties. It is unfair that these misunderstandings are being 
fostered in the public mind. The college, like the church, 
has nothing to sell for its own advantage. It tries to 
render a service to the young people who choose to come 
to it. Those who are speaking on behalf of the college 
are not protecting a business or defending an institu- 
tion. They are fighting for a cause—the cause which we 
think we are fighting for throughout the whole world. 
It is tragic that the War Department of the United 
States Government does not understand this fact. 

The purpose of this article is to awaken the liberal 
arts colleges and the churches that sustain them to the 
fact that a decision has been made by the War Depart- 
ment. That conviction that 
liberal education is useless in war time. Our military 
necessities may be so great that this decision is a right 
one to make. However, if it should appear later that 
our military necessities required no such all inclusive 
enrollment of able-bodied students in the thirteen-week 
basic training program and the complete rejection of 
liberal education for male students returned by the army 
to the colleges, the men responsible for this decision 
should not be left in positions where they can dominate 
the course of American education for the next generation. 


decision expresses the 


We must remember that there has been no evidence 
that the War Department is prepared to give to the 
younger men now being inducted into these camps the 





MR. SWING ON LIBERAL ARTS 

The war is depleting the colleges. But the col- | 
leges need not be depleted. If they are depleted, 
we shall bear as a nation a wound from the war 
which is unnecessary. Perhaps some further plan 
is in the offing. But all we have is the statement 
of Mr. Stimson that we may have to wait till after | 
the war for the restoration of liberal education. If 
it were unavoidable to sacrifice liberal education | 
for the present to win the war, no one would hesi- | 
tate to pay the price. But it is not unavoidable, 
not as long as young men are available for study | 
who are rejected for the army and navy on physi- 
cal grounds, and not as long as there are young | 
women of college age capable of education. Either | 
our ideas about the value of liberal education have 
been wrong all along, or we shall be foregoing 


—Raymond Gram Swing, December 17, 1942. 








the benefit of education without having to do so. | 








special protection that colleges have built Up around 
them through the years. The colleges have no problems 
of any magnitude in regard to discipline. The army 
knows it will have such problems, and it will deal with 
them in the army way. An America where the best 
minds are trained in army camps will in a short genera. 
tion be quite different from an America where the beg 
minds are acquainted with liberal education. The Cause 
that the colleges represent is essentially the cause of 
the churches—the cause of freedom and justice and 
brotherhood. If we do not have time for these things 
in war time, what will the peace be? If Christians syy. 
render the cause of liberal education in war time, there 
will be no hope for a decent and just peace. 

These words are written by one who has never been 
a pacifist, who is wholeheartedly a believer in this war, 
and who writes only in order that a great mistake may 
be reversed and a great harm avoided. 


* 
THE IDEA FRONT 


Fred Eastman 


There are two great fronts in this war: military and 
ideological. Newspapers, radio and motion pictures hay 
stressed the dramatic events on the military front and given 
less attention to the basic ideas which are struggling for the 
possession of men’s minds on the ideological front. As are 
sult the man on the street seems to think that if we can just 
knock out the military might of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
the war will be over and we won’t need to worry about the 
ideological front. The matter is not so simple. 

The fact is that unless we win the struggle on the ide 
front, a military victory may be only temporary. On the 
other hand, victory on the idea front will ultimately meana 
basis for a just and durable peace. Defeat on the idea front 
will ultimately mean a defeat for the freedoms for which we 
fight. 

What are these ideas which are in conflict and which are 
so important to the future of every human being on this 


planet ? Reduced to simplest form, here they are: 
Concepts Nazi-Fascist Christian 
Concerning Totalitarian Idea Democratic Idea 
Man 3elongs to the state Belongs to his Creator 
Masses Must follow the Are free men 
leader 
Highest value Power Persons 
Religion National Universal 


To Nation 

By compulsion 
Absolute state 
control 
Indoctrination 


Supreme loyalty 
Government 
Industry 


To God and humanity 

By consent 

Free and competitive 
enterprise 
Development of 
individual 

Free agencies for publi 
discussion 

Of faith and good will 
Mutual aid 


Education 

Press and radio For government 
propaganda 

Of fear and hatred 

Conquest 


Methods 


Other nations 


Between these two sets of ideas the peoples of the world 
must make their choice. To the extent that we of the é& 
mocracies adopt the fascist ideas and methods, we lose; # 
the extent that we hold on to our democratic ideas and met 
ods, we win — and humanity wins. This is the real issue 20 
before us.—From The Christian Century. 
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The story of Yale’s “Dwight Hall” hints an 
answer to the question in our title. Surely it is no 
accident that over the long period of its existence, 
“Dwight” has sent out into the world a steady 
stream of young men devoted to selfless service in 


the name of Jesus Christ.—Ed. 


THE Old Campus at Yale is a bee-hive of activity as 
Air Corps cadets pass by to classes or drill on the frozen 
grass. But on the west side of the campus, under its 
blanket of ivy, stands an old building which has seen the 
uniforms of three other wars pass before it in review. 
That building is Dwight Hall. 


Saga of Sixty Years 


A temporary fence separates it from the Army post. 
Skirt the fence, walk straight ahead and find your way 
into the small Henry Wright room, a dim-lit place, its 
four walls hung with pictures of student cabinets and 
secretaries of the past sixty years. There you may see 
the youthful faces of many men whose names today are 
familiar to thousands. William Lyon Phelps, almost- 
legendary man of letters; Amos Alonzo Stagg, football 
coach; Henry Sloane Coffin, seminary president; Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, chorus conductor ; Henry B. Wright, 
professor and friend of several generations of students; 
Kenneth Latourette, 


missions’ historian; Bishop Henry 
Hobson; Sidney 


Lovett; Fay Campbell—and as you 
come nearer to the present day, you may sce the un- 
familiar names of young men who today are servants of 
the Church around the world: teachers, ministers, busi- 
hess-men, doctors, writers, and the rest. 

Dwight Hall is a pleasant, cool, Gothic building, con- 
sisting of a chapel and two wings leading into it. The 
chapel has l columns and an 


graceful unforgettable 


stained glass window over the altar. The spacious 
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Dwight Hall (Harkness Tower at Right) 


south wing has a lounge, a dining room and grill, a 
library of classical music, a chaplain’s office; the north 
wing has a library, a cabinet room, offices, small lounge, 
bedrooms for secretaries. The same sort of place exists 
on almost any campus going in for “collegiate Gothic” 
and a student center. 

The reason for all those pictures in the Henry Wright 
Room becomes clear when you learn that “Dwight Hall” 
is only a nickname; that its real name is Yale Uni- 
versity Christian Association. Prosaic, isn’t it? 


Worldwide Outreach 


The name “Dwight Hall” and the present organiza- 
tion date back only to 1884; but the real purpose was 
recognized in the first charter of the university when in 
1701 a “collegiate school” was authorized to prepare 
men Church and Civil State.” All 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries volun- 
tary groups of students worked to achieve this purpose. 

Then in 1884, undergraduate interest called for a 
formal organization and for nearly sixty years that in- 
terest has kept vitally alive a group of students who, 
quite autonomous from university administration, have 
carried on the life of the Christian Association. 

This Christian Association has been many things to 
many men. As outgrowths of its activity you may find 
tuday on the Yale Campus the annual Freshman Rally, 
the Yale Budget Drive (raising over $20,000 annually 


“for service in 
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from students and faculty for the support of relief, edu- 
cational and Yale 
Initiated by 
“Dwight,” it is a long time since these have become self- 
sufficient functions. 


religious organizations), and the 
Community Council for social service. 


Off the campus are the New Haven Boys’ Club, and 
the Yale Hope Mission, each a Dwight Hall offspring. 
The latter has long been a source of inspiration to Yale 
men who have seen there the remaking economically, 
physically, and spiritually of men who had experienced 
life at its worst. 

Farther away 
China 


specifically, in the middle of war-torn 
are the Yale Middle School and a great hospi- 
tal, and in the southwestern part of China a scientific 
college and a medical school, all units of Yale-in-China 
dispersed by the war. These institutions came into be- 
ing when a few men in the class of 1909 decided to take 
to China the spirit they knew in “old Dwight.” 

In many other parts of the world the same spirit has 
in of- 
fices, on committees, on the contributors’ lists of in- 


taken men into classrooms, hospitals, missions— 
numerable organizations. 


Bible Stud the Center of Gravity 


Those are men, you are saying, of another day. But, 
in “Dwight” today you will find the men of today. 
Luther Tucker, back from his journey of reconciliation 
for the WSCF in the Far East, occupies the desk of the 
general secretary. If you were to glance over his shoul- 
der at the mail that pours in, you would be interested 
in its wide variety. There would be perhaps a letter with 
a Tennessee postmark, the writer a recent graduate who 
is doing a fine job as a spiritual leader in an impover- 
ished neighborhood. From this letter you would guess 
that soon another “man of today’”’ will devote his medi- 
cal training to needs of this 


meeting the physical 


neglected southern community. You'd see a letter per- 
haps from a man who is serving migrant workers living 
in trailers. You'd see letters, too, from Nyasaland and 
Burma. The latter would be from a young professor 
who left Yale to attach himself to Dr. Seagrave’s medi- 





This Dwight Hall group includes Edward L. Parsons, °92 
(Episcopal Bishop of California) and Gifford Pinchot, ’91 


(who became Governor of Pennsylvania). 
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cal unit of the Chinese army, and his letter reads: “] 


, t 
is great to remember you guys at Dwight, and to feel 


there is something common between us. You have no 
idea how this encourages me in despondent moments, 
The fellowship of the Church comes to me in feeling 
that you won't give up, and many betore us didn’t. ol 
can’t. I value the Communion service because it reminds 
me of this despite all | haven’t done and won't do,” 
lf you were to spend 


a day at Dwight, you woul 


meet the men who are to leave soon for service jn the 


You might hear them saying, “Christ, 


armed forces. 
ways always means putting greater things above the 
lives of others and ourselves. We can win the war with. 
out hate. Let us remember that we are fighting for the 
enemy’s world as well as our world. Knowing that, ye 
can fight as hard and wir as soon.” As the boys leaye 
they are joined by friends who, just as devotedly ang 
unashamedly, have chosen the way of the conscientioys 
objector. 

Those who go out, leave behind a group studying iy 
the same spirit as those who left. The thinned ranks fi 
again. The cabinet acts more solemnly because it knows 
it bears the hopes of its friends who have gone. The 
graduate secretaries resolve to discharge faithfully the 
duties that so many leaving have placed in their hands 

Just as always, you would find today small groups 
studying and worshipping together. They are grappling 
with the problems which each student generation ha 
had to face, but these students of today must face them 
more quickly. Many are finding their answers surpris 
ingly often in their study of the Bible. As always, many 
feel that they must try to understand certain pressing 
problems in the social scene, and so, in an overcrowded 
area of New Haven are a few students, calling them 
selves the “Dixwell Group,” who are trying to face 
honestly the problem America has made for its Negro 
citizens. 

One of these is 
a new weekly publication, The Shepherd’s Crook, which 


New things are always happening. 


tries to catch in print the mood of students whose socid 
and religious interest has revived. A genuine novelty # 
the presence of soldiers and their wives in the lounge 
and in the music room—places where a skirt or a unt 
form have in the past been practically non-existent. “New 
occasions bring new duties,” and new opportunities. 

When you’ve seen the building and the present get 
eration of undergraduates at work, and when you'te 
felt the fellowship of service and devotion around the 
world, vou still do not know the real Dwight Hall. The 
\lumni Advisory Board, the cabinet, the active metr 
bership, the staff, the fellowship around the world—al 
y. The real “Dwight 
Hall is a purpose: “The purpose of Dwight Hall is 0 
lead students to faith in God through Jesus Christ.” 

The wording of this statement has changed through 
the years, but the purpose remains the same. At times 
that purpose has been pretty well hidden. Dwight Hal 
has been off on as many tangents as any other Christian 
Association—probably more. But through all it hs 
maintained its faith in the Living God that students 
meet in the person of Jesus Christ 


these are the manifestations only. 
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Power to Become! 


“In Him was life and the life was the 
light of men, and the light shineth in 
darkness but the darkness could not 
overcome it... But to as many as re- 
ceived Him to them gave He power to 
become Sons of God.” 

“For as many as are led by the spirit 
of God they are the Sons of God. For 
we have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear but we have received 
the spirit of adoption whereby we cry 
‘Father.’ ” 

“Therefore let us walk in newness of 


life.” Selected. 


Priceless Wealth 


O Master Poet, I have sat down at 
thy feet. Only let me make my life 
simple and straight, like a flute of reed 
1 


for thee tb fill with music. 

Il am certain that priceless wealth is in 
thee, and that thou art my best friend, 
but I have not the heart to sweep away 
the tinsel that fills my room. 

I shrink to give up my life and thus 
do not plunge into the great waters 
of life. 

Let only that little be left of me whereby 
I may name thee my all. Let only that 
little be left of my will whereby | may 
feel thee on every side, and come to 
thee in everything, and offer to thee my 
love every moment. 

Let only that little be left of me where- 
by I may never hide thee. 

Let only that little of my fetters be left 
whereby | am bound with thy will, and 
thy purpose is carried out in my life — 
and that is the fetter of thy love. 


Tagore, Gitanjallt. 


For True Freedom 


O God, who hast taught us that we are 
most truly free when we find our wills 
in thine, help us to gain this liberty by 
continual surrender unto thee, that we 
may walk in the way thou hast ordained 
for us, and in doing thy will may find 
our life. 


J. H. 


Oldham, Devotional Diary. 








“Be Still and huow.. .” 





A Notebook of Devotion 


The Mind of Christ 


To have the mind of Christ is to be 
ready, in so far as our cowardice and 
self-will will let us be ready, to live life 
on His terms, to give ourselves to that 
redemptive bearing of the sin and suf- 
fering of the world, to expose ourselves 
to the cruelty and injustice, to accept 
the shame of it into our own souls. 


— F. A. Cockin. 


Live in Me 


O Live in us this day; 

O clothe thy self, 
again 

In human clay; 

Work through our feebleness, thy 
strength ; 

Work through our weakness, thy 
nobility ; 


thy purpose yet 


Work through our helpless poverty of 
soul 
Thy grace, thy glory and thy love. 


— J. S. Hoyland, Fourfold Sacrament. 


God and Man 


[ will conceive of God today 
In Jesus, on His Cross. 
[ will kneel on the bare hill, 
And see with what abandonment, 
with what pain, 
with what undefeated love, 
God and man are made one... . 


Lord, I ask 
That I may pick up your cross and 
bear it after you; 
That in place of crucifying you I 
may set you free in me to work 
your will. 


— Margaret Cropper, Draw Near. 


Unless Someone Is Broken 


A whole world now cries out in agony 
of soul. Men count not as human beings 
but as cogs in a machine. National sub- 
jugation and racial discrimination pass 
the bounds of all imagination. Men are 
hungry and cry out for food. Men suffer 
and die. But unless someone is broken, 
they will not be redeemed. To each one 
comes the personalization of God’s way 


of redemption. Such can only be made 
manifest through the willingness of 
someone, someones, our community 
perhaps, to enter into the world’s pain 
and struggle; .a willingness to be 
wounded for man’s transgressions, to 
be bruised for the world’s iniquities. 
They cannot be redeemed until such 
willingness to be broken has laid hold 
of the hearts of men. — Marian Reith. 


A Prayer for Ourselves 


Eternal God, through all ages Thou 
hast given strength to weak men, and 
boldness to timid men, and hast dared 
to trust the revelation of Thy life and 
thy love to men who falteringly try to 
live as Thy children. Now thou hast 
given us a work to do greater than we 
can see or understand and resources 
greater than we know or have ever 
tried to use. Move through us, we pray 
Thee, until we are shaken from our old 
complacent selves, until we are purged 
of self-love and pride and fear. Dis- 
quiet us with the world’s needs until 
we are ready to accept our share of 
suffering for its redemption. Make us 
fit instruments for Thy use and sound 
channels for the revelation of Thy life 
and Thy love to this broken world of 
tragedy and blindness. We pray in His 
name who has shown us the way of 
eternal life for all men.— Amen. 


I Am Persuaded! 


We are troubled on every side yet not 
distressed, we are perplexed but not in 
despair. For God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear but of love and of power 
and of a sound mind. 


For God who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness hath shined in 
our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. And I am per- 
suaded that neither death nor life, nor 
angels nor principalities nor powers, 
nor things present nor things to come, 
nor height nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God revealed to us in 
Jesus. — Selected. oe 


Compiled by 
EpitH LERRIGO 
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the realm of the intangible. 


I arrived at the Tule Lake Project 
of the War Relocation Authority 
in a snowstorm. The snow on the 
ground was “different” in that it 
soon became a golden ochre as dust 
from bare spots settled upon it. 

The camp area has been reclaimed 
from the bed of a lake; the topsoil 
is coarse, the subsoil marvelously 
fertile. The Japanese colonists who 
were evacuated to Tule Lake last 
April at once proceeded to grow 
wonderful turnips, carrots 
and cabbage, to the amazement of 
the local farmers who believed the 
soil would produce only barley and 
potatoes. 

The 


wooden 


beet S, 


buildings are temporary 


structures, most covered 
with tar paper. The colonists live 
in wooden barracks, of which there 
are row upon row. Each barrack, 
20 x 90, is generally divided inte 
four family units. A friend took me 
into her “apartment,” which (with- 
out partitions) served a family of 
mother and five daughters. 

What courage and ingenuity have 
gone into the furnishing of 
apartments ! 


those 
Army cots were the 
only equipment supplied. 
crates 


(range 
covered with cloth are 
dressing tables and chests: screens 
have been improvised from cloth and 
bits of lumber. Some families have 
secured rugs and furnishings. 
Soon I was caught up in a round 
of activities. One of my dominant 
impressions was that so much wis 
going on. A newspaper and a maga- 
zine are produced by the colonists. 
Numerous activities center around 
the mess hall. 


both elementary and secondary—un- 


There are schools— 


derstaffed and underequipped, but 
beehives of activity. There are crafts 
—with furniture-making for this 
and other relocation centers a major. 
In other seasons there is intensive 
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Realism about Reloeation 


In the Japanese relocation project a great deal is at stake, much of it im 
Faith in their country, faith in the basic 
fairness of the American people, faith in the ultimate dependability of 
Christians to see moral issues and to back conviction with action—in 
these things the Japanese-American longs to have his faith justified. 


WILMINA ROWLAND 





“Tule” has several hundred students. 


farming. With practically nothing to 
work with, young people have or- 
ganized sports, boys and girls clubs, 
an orchestra. Buddhist and Christian 
services are held regularly. The 
Protestant churches, splendid to re- 
late, have organized their programs 
on an interdenominational 
and the pastors of different com- 
munions along 


basis: 
work community 
church lines. 


A New SCA 


Most exciting of all, there is a 
Student Christian 
Tule Lake. It was organized and is 
being helped by Marian Reith and 


Association at 


Bruce Maguire, student secretaries 
in the Pacific Southwest. 
eral 


The sev- 
students in the 
colony eagerly grasped thé oppor- 
tunity for fellowship on the Christian 
level with other students. I was 
present at an SCA meeting and it 
warmed my heart to see how these 
students reached out toward the 
idea of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. They are striving in a 
real way to achieve that first char- 
acteristic of participation in the Fe?- 
eration—themselves being a stnd-nt 


score college 





Christian group of vitality and sig. 
nificance. In addition to a program 
of discussion and worship groups— 
open to Buddhists as well as Chris. 
tians, though the leadership of th 
group is naturally Christian—they 
expect to do something for th 
World Student Service Fund. Theg 
students have little money, but they 
are making WSSF posters and other 
publicity materials. How wonder 
fully they illustrate the world sty. 
dent solidarity which the Fund typi 
fies! Some of the students at Tuk 
Lake have been helped by the Fund 
and those who are now there want 
to help other students who are vie 
tims of the war. 

A Student Relocation Committe 
in the camp liaison be. 
tween the students there and the 
National Student Relocation Cou- 
cil’s office in San Francisco. Forty: 


serves as 


seven students have been relocated 
from Tule Lake. 

Much of the camp leadership ha 
been provided by college students 
and other young people, most of 
them Christians. The majority of 
the leadership group are Nisei- 
American citizens of Japanese at 
cestry—who have found it easy 1 
work with the Caucasian staff. The 
Caucasians are a fine group of per 
sons, doing a job they care about 
with people they care about. 


Let’s Not Fool Ourselves 


Positive things are coming from 
the relocation centers, but negative 
things are there too. There are ter 
sions between younger and olde 
colonists — between those who be 
lieve that the democratic way of life 
calls for Japanese-Americans being 
restored to their place in the total 
American community, and_ thos 
who tell them they are foolish to be 
lieve this will ever happen. There 
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is tension between those who still 
believe that Christianity has vitality 
and power, with its basis of world 
brotherhood, with its concern for 
minorities, and its sense of social 
responsibility- and those who say 
that Christianity is a hoax. 

And on another count let us not 
fool ourselves. The Tule Lake 
Project is a good one, on the whole 
—good because of the determination 
of the leadership, both Caucasian 
and Japanese, that it must be so. 
But the best relocation center in the 
world is not good enough. “The only 
solution of our pr yblem is to get the 
colonist permanently — relocated,” 
said the Director earnestly. 

We the readers of the Jntercol- 
legian, are people who can do some- 
thing about it. The World Student 
Service Fund was given by the Na- 
tional Japanese-American Student 
Relocation Council the responsibility 
of raising funds in the colleges to 
make possible the relocation of 
merely the students who are now in 
the centers. 340 have al- 
ready been placed in various col- 
leges. Another 1308 are all ready 
for relocation but for (a) the need 
of more colleges to receive them. 


Some 


(b) the money necessary for trans- 
portation and expenses. 
$93,400 is needed to relocate those 
students whose academic average is 
A-minus and better. $540,900 is 
needed to relocate the entire 
dent group. 


college 


stu- 
If we care about this 
group of our fellow citizens and 
fellow students, we will see to it 
that the World Student Service 
Fund finds the money it wants to 
contribute to the doing of this job. 


* 


Plan for Japanese-American 
Army Unit 


Washington, Feb. 4 — President 
Roosevelt approves the plan announced 
by the War Department to create a 
combat team for the Army composed 
of loyal American citizens of Japanese 
descent. The team will be made up of 
citizens of Japanese ancestry and of- 
ficered with men of. the same back- 
ground. Army officers will soon visit 
relocation centers to explain the plan 
and receive 
teers, 


applications from volun- 


apply to local selective service boards. 


—New York Times, February 5, 1943. 
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Those outside the centers may 


Internationalism Works Here 


University of Washington Opens 


International House 


When it was learned last spring 
that Japanese students were to be 
evacuated from the West Coast, Kenji 
Okuda, Japanese member of the cam- 
pus YMCA cabinet, offered the Jap- 
anese Students’ Club and its ‘fur- 
nishings for an International House. 
After clearance with the Japanese 
students’ legal advisor, the use of the 
house was secured and an Advisory 
Board formed. During the summer 
the house was decorated and internal 
changes made. In September the in- 
ternational project was under way. 

A student committee chose the 
thirty-five students who now fill the 
house to overflowing. The residents 
include one Filipino; three Hawaiians; 
a Cuban; three Chinese; an Italian 
refugee; an Austrian; a Norwegian; 
Canadians; twenty 
Americans. Dean Leeper, formerly a 
traveling secretary for the SVM, is 
director. 


a Dane; three 


The students pay $90 a quarter for 
room and board; give three hours a 





Dinner with girls of the Wesley Club 


was a social event. 





An “international” 


chess game. 


week to specializing in dish washing, 
waxing floors, mopping, dusting, wait- 
ing on tables. The maintenance is 
on a cooperative basis, and the upkeep 
of house and grounds is in the hands 
of the students (our head gardener is 
a Chinese graduate in forestry, David 
Tse). 

Food for meals comes in thermos 
containers from the central kitchen of 
the Student’s Cooperative Association 
which serves the campus cooperative 
houses. This arrangement greatly 
lessens the labor of cooperative man- 
agement. 

The officers are a cosmopolitan 
group. The International House has a 
Chaplain, Fritz Fisher. Grace is said 
before meals by the student members, 
using different languages. There are 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants in 
the house so in the same spirit of un- 
derstanding the group attended ser- 
vices at a Methodist and a Catholic 
church together. A trip to a Jewish 
synagogue is next on the list. 

Our official invitational Open House 
Reception was a grand event. Over 
350 faculty, students, and townspeople 
came to see the house and enjoy re- 
freshments in our gay dining-room of 
which we are very proud (the room 
has a brilliant Chinese bamboo wall- 
paper). 

It is hard to put in words exactly 
what this experience of living together 
means to those who share it. As they 
work, play, think together, the fel- 
lows feel they are adding to their 
knowledge and growing  interna- 
tionally. Certainly there is a need in 
these times for many such experiments 
in a developing international coopera- 
tion and understanding. 

Although this first quarter has been 
largely used in “getting underway,” 
we have had several good programs. 
When Tavares de Sa, noted Brazilian 
writer, came to the campus, he stayed 
in our guest room and gave freely 
of his time for questions around the 
house fireside. Other visiting speak- 
ers have been invited to join and aid 
the group in its horizon-widening ex- 
periences. 

Editor’s Note—Even the author- 
ship of this story was cooperative. 
Dean Leeper sent the manuscript say- 
ing, “Three of us wrote this...” 
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Dr. Van Dusen answers the question 
raised by the title of his just-published 
book.’ 


rhe question is bold. Obviously the 
Church is doing little. It is not being 
fearless on the race issue. It is not 
through pressure on the governments 
of the world, stopping the war. It is 
not, even, going to be mainly responsi 
ble tor the great program oO! relief that 
will need to be done 

lo ask what the Church is doing is 
also an important question. For one is 
asking, What are all Christians in the 
world doing about the fact that they 
I What difference does 


it make that they are Christians? The 


are Christians ? 
thing which distinguishes a Christian 
is his judgment, expressed in his speech 
and his actions, that Jesus represents 
the truth about God. Christians are 
either right or they are wrong about 
this; they are right or wrong about the 
in lite. What they 
do is of extreme importance 


most important tact 


1 


What are Christians doing? or 
What is the Church doing? Dr. Van 
Dusen is concerned in the main witl 
two portions of the Church, each of 
which involves the Church in the entire 
world (One of these sections includes 
the “Churches in Captivity,” the other 
the “Youngest Churches.’ 


ry 


"J . y ; ] 
lhe Churches in Capt hese 


are primarily the churches in Europe, 
held captive in a continental military 
prison which is avowedly opposed t 
Christianity. Although they are cap 
tive, they are not disintegrating, or di 
appearing, or growing weaker. The 
are rather centers of resistance, or ri 
vival, and of resolution 

The churches in captivity are the 
main source of resistance to the Nazi 
occupation. On one Easter day, 
Norwegian pastors read from their 
pits a message which said in part, “Ii 
a worldly 


power destroy the vital foun 
dations of the Christian school, the 


} 


Christian home, or Christian social 


work, then its interference strikes si 
multaneously at the whole Church and 


at each of its limbs. If anvone without 


just cause is persecuted and arrested 
for the sake of his faith, then the 


What is the Church Doing? Henry 
P. Van Dusen. Scribner. Cloth, $1.00; 


Friendship Press, paper, 60 
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What Is The Church Doing? 


Article-Review by ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


* 


Church is the guardian of the freedom 
of his conscience and stands at his 
side . . . We testify to our solidarity 
with all the limbs of the Church...’ 
[hese are not empty words. Symbolic 
of these pastors is the head of the Nor- 
wegian Church, Bishop Berggrav, of 
vhom a dispatch in the New York 
Times reports : “Quisling regards Bish- 
op Berggrav as his greatest enemy and 
obstacle.” And Norway is symbolic of 
Hol- 
rance with its under- 


ground movement under the leadership 


' 


countries—Denmark, 
land, Belgium, F 


he ot *T 


irgely of Christians—even Germany 
itself 

With resistance has come spiritual 
revival. In Denmark, “the leaders of 
the nation are finding themselves under 
compulsion to rethink the bases of na 
tional life and the forces which create 
and sustain corporate existence under 
every external assault and amid inner 
disintegration. The significance of the 
Church for the life of the people, and 
especially the right relations of Church 
and State, have been preoccupying at- 
tention with an urgency unknown in 
recent decades.” 

From Holland comes indication of 
the resolution of the Church. Chris 


tians, here as throughout Europe, are 


| | 
not being Si 


ing fear to blind them to important is 


ipshod, nor are they allow- 


snes. When the Nazi government ot 


Holland ordered Jew s to wear the yel 





cartoon by Rollin Kirby, entitled 

‘The Price of Dictatorship,” appeared in 

e New York World-Telegram almost 
é ght years ag 





low Star of David as a sign of their 
race, Dutch Christians wore the same 
sign in their lapels. When the goverp. 
ment ordered the influential Dutch 
Student Movement’ to exclude Jews 
from its membership, the Movement 
officially disbanded rather than comply, 
Christians in Holland lighting the 
way for our own relations with the 
Negro 


selves one with those who suffer. 


-have resolutely made them. 

Dr. Van Dusen quotes a conversation 
with Albert Einstein on the subject of 
the Church in Europe. It is a goog 
summary of the situation: “When the 
revolution came to Germany, I looked 
to the universities to defend freedom, 
knowing that they had always boasted 
of their devotion to the cause of truth; 
but no, the universities were immedi- 
ately 
ereat editors of the new Spapers ... and 


silenced. Then I looked to the 


to the individual writers of Germany 
who had written much and often con- 
cerning the place of freedom in modern 
life; but they too were mute. Only the 
churches stood squarely across the path 
of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing 
truth. | never had any special interest 
in the Church before but now I feel a 
vreat affection and admiration because 
the Church alone has had the courage 
ind persistence to stand for intellectual 
truth and moral freedom.” 

The Y oungest Churches. Christianity 
started on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, spread mainly to Europe and 
then to the United States. The churches 
in these lands are known as the Older 
Churches. But there are Christians, in 
large numbers, in the Far East, in Af- 
rica, in the Islands of the Sea. These 
groups of Christians form the Young- 


est Churches, since in the main they 
ire the result of the missionary enter- 
prise o! the last century. 

On September 1, 1939, Christians in 
the Youngest Churches were found on 
ill continents, in 100 countries, work- 
ing out from 6,000 different well-or- 
ganized mission centers. It was an ef 
manding an annual outlay 
involving pef- 


onnel running into the thousands. It 


terp! ise col 
: ais 


of millions of dollars, 


ine world structure engaged 


(Refer to p. il) 


\ graphic story of this world Christiat 
| Van Du 


movement may be found in Dt 
sen’s book, For the Healina of the \ ations. 
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A Program Paper 





Reconstruction of Christian Thinking 


Plea From Europe 


We are a small group of Christian 
students, representing six different 
countries, who have been able to meet 
in Switzerland for a Federation con- 
ference. We urge your consideration of 
eight basic questions which demand our 
attention as Christians. We hope that 
our comrades in other lands will help 
us to stud) these pi »\blems more deeply, 


’ ! 
and to state them more clearly. 


1. RIGHT AND WRONG 


Europe is in a state of contusion and 
chaos which is beyond the imagination 
of those who have not been living in 
it. Old ideas of right and wrong no 
longer hold good. Particularly in oc 
cupied countries, Christians find them 
selves in situations where the moral 
conceptions which they have depended 
on cannot help them to solve the con- 
crete problems which face them. We 
depend chiefly on the Bible, but the 
sible does not provide us with ready- 
made solutions. It does not even state 


lich will be applic- 


general principles w 
able in particular cases. But it does give 
us some indications of what the Chris- 
tion attitude must be in the face of mor- 
al conflicts. It demands of us concrete 
decisions. It makes it clear that our duty 
is to discern the will of God in every 
situation. The truth is what is in ac 
cordance with His will. 


Perhaps that seems a platitude to 
you. But some of us have had to lie to 
save a life or to prevent another from 
committing a crime. Others of us, who 
a few months ago would have shrunk 
irom breaking the law, would do so un- 
hesitatingly today in order to save a 
refugee. Can you understand our prob- 
lem? Is lying wrong? There are no 
easy 
Christian ethic is not based on univer- 
sal principles or fixed moral ideals. For 


a Christian what makes a thing right is 


answers. One thing is clear: The 


concrete obedience to the will of God. 

QUESTION: How does the Bibl 
help us to make right decisions—or in 
other words. to d scern the will of God? 
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MB AKING a new world is a serious business. Let’s have done with smooth 
talk and wishful hopes about “Reconstruction.” It is time for a thorough 
re-examination of our American presuppositions. 

Do we intend that America shall rule the world? No. Then let’s begin 
to work now, in the days that remain of college, with the students in other 
countries whom we can reach. They are struggling to reach us. This “plea 


from Europe” demands a response from us. 


That will not be easy to give. 


Much harder than giving money for relief, but altogether as important. 

We like to bask in the “Christian World Community” and enjoy the 
nice feelings it gives us to be members of the World Student Christian 
Federation. But our fellow students are suffering desperately, mentally not 
less than physically. The bottom has dropped out of their world. Are we 
floating on false bottoms that will founder in heavy weather? Membership 
in the Federation, in this kind of world, requires work. 


Here is a request: that just one group in the whole of America give 
| J s g 


serious consideration to these eight searching questions. Let the group com- 


municate the results of their study, however simple and unpretentious, tu 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN ; or Robert Mackie, 151 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, 


Canada. 


The group that responds will begin to lift to a new level the Ameri- 


can participation in the Federation and in the preparation for the postwar 


world.—ED. 





2. LAW AND ORDER 


We see with horror on the continent 
of Europe today what a world without 
law is like. Arbitrary sentences, mass 
deportations, violation of the right of 
sanctuary—all reveal the abyss which 
engulfs a world where law exists only 
to serve the ends of those who hold 
power. Among you there still exist cer- 
tain recognized standards of value and 
your concern is to keep life at the level 
of those standards. But we are faced 
with the complete upheaval of the 
whole of European civilization. The 
so-called Christian standards are not 
even nominally recognized. Naked pow- 
er alone maintains the minimum of 
order without which no life in society 
is possible ; but anarchy is rising. When 
that power is defeated, only chaos will 
remain, unless new foundations are 
found now. But those foundations can- 
not be found without recovering the 
basic Christian convictions about man 
and society and God which were the 


source of former standards. 


Question: How do you state those 
basic convictions, and what in your 
opinion, are the Biblical bases of law 


and order in society? 


3. THE TRUTH 


Many Europeans now feel that there 
is no such thing as truth. Truth is be- 
coming for many people a subjective 
conception which varies according to 
nation, class, or race. The question now 
is how to maintain or to rediscover in 
every university the will to seek truth 
objectively, and how to achieve the 
discipline required to withstand par- 
tisan and destructive pressures. The 
very existence of the university is at 
stake in this question. But there is still 
a more urgent question for Christians. 
That is to find the connection between 
the Truth, concretely and personally 
communicated by God in the Bible, and 
the truth accummulated as facts and 
theories in the process of human re- 
search. 

Question : In what does the search 


for truth consist for the Christian 


member of a university? 


4. JUDGMENT AND CHANGE 


Nothing could be more tragic than 
that Christians and the Church should 
remain after the war what they were 
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before. This war is a judgment pro- 
nounced upon the whole world, upon 
the Church, and upon every Christian. 
The judgment of God always comes 
upon us in the present moment, and 
calls us to radical change (i.e. repent- 
ance) and to definite obedience. 

We must take care not to seek to 
escape from the changes which are 
demanded of us now by hiding our- 
selves in plans for the future, and by 
concentrating on building an imagin- 
ary new order to come after the war. 
There is a danger that we may not 
listen to the demands which God is 
making upon us today, with all the 
immediate and concrete consequences 
which those entail in our personal lives 
and social relations. 


Question : What evidences of judg- 
ment (i.e. of failure and therefore of 
necessary change) do present events 
make apparent (a) in society, (b) in 
the Church, (c) in the Student Chris- 
tian Movement? 


5. THE NATION 


The people are engaged today in a 
struggle for existence. But more than 
that is involved. Because the struggle 
is so desperate, however, they are in 
danger of seeing only this biological 
aspect of the battle and of losing the 
sense of their own mission, of losing 
their souls. In occupied countries which 
are suffering under foreign domina- 
tion this danger is acute. But it is no 
accident that the nation is a social 
group. Nations exist because God calls 
them into existence, and gives to them 
their dignity and their tasks. They must 
fulfill their distinctive roles. Our 
trouble is that we lay too much empha- 
sis on our national individuality, in- 
stead of on our national contribution 
to the common life of mankind. Only 
as we accept responsibility for that 
common life can our national loyalty 
be expressed in ecumenical Christian 
terms. 


Question: How can the right rela- 
tion be established between the concern 
we have as Christian for the good of 
all peoples, and our particular responst- 
bility as Christians for our own people? 


6. HUMAN SUFFERING 


Certain countries in Europe today 
are undergoing suffering beyond any- 
thing which can be imagined or con- 
ceived by those who are not directly 
exposed to it. The consequences of the 
present horror depend upon how this 
suffering is accepted. 
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Question : How can we discover the 
blessing hidden in suffering? Can we 
really enter into and make ourselves 
interpreters of the suffering of other 
peoples, and so help toward mutual 
understanding ? 


7. HATRED 


The horrors of the occupation, and 
the still greater horror of the internal 
divisions within our countries, bring 
us to a more realistic understanding of 
the commandment to love our enemies. 
It is beyond our power to prevent the 
outbursts of hatred which will take 
place after the war against traitors to 
their countries or against the occupy- 
ing forces. Part of this will be due to 
the hatred of evil and wrong which God 
requires of us. 

The Bible speaks violently of injus- 
tice. Yet the Bible reminds us that it 
is the sin which is hated, not the sinner. 
We cannot hate a human being. But 
we cannot disembody evil. As injustice 
is destroyed people are also destroyed. 
Nevertheless, too often we are tempted 
to consider our personal enemies as 
God’s enemies. It is only the will for 
justice that permits us to ask God to 
destroy His enemies. 

Finally, the real community of the 
Universal Church to which men of all 
countries belong does not allow us to 
think of a postwar settlement in which 
any country whatever shall be shut out 
from the international community. 


Question: /s it the right or even 
the duty of a Christian to have ene- 
mies? How can Christians recognize 
their real enemies? 


8. THE JEWISH QUESTION 


At the very time we are meeting, 
nass deportations of Jewish people are 
taking place in several countries. These 
measures, among the most appalling of 
the war, call forth all the love of one’s 
neighbor and of humanity which are 
left in the world. The Christian Church 
opposes anti-semitism as it is bound to 
oppose oppression of any group of 
people by another (cf. oppression of 
colored peoples by white). But the 
Jewish question is especially important 
for still other reasons to the Christian 
Church, for the Jewish people, dis- 








persed throughout the world, hold q 
unique place among the nations. Goq 
Himself gave them this place, for jt 
was to the Jews that God gave the 
promise that to them should be born 
the Savior. 


Question : What do you understand 
to be the particular responsibility of 
the Christian Church for the Jewish 
people and special relation between the 
Church and the Jews (note Romans 
Il)? What will this mean for Chris. 
tians both on the plane of personal re. 
lationships and on the political plans? 


Our last word about Europe today is 
not however only confusion and uncer. 
tainty. We see Christians and Chris. 
tian churches courageously taking their 
stand and confessing their faith in Him 
Whose Kingdom is not of this world. 

Our time is in dire need of prophets, 
We believe that today as in other times 
of crisis God has a prophetic message 
“for this generation” and that He is 
seeking instruments, men who will have 
the courage to stand alone against the 
world if need be, like Amos or Jere. 
miah, to proclaim His judgments and 
His salvation to a world in distress, 
We would prepare ourselves for the 
coming of these prophets in a spirit 
of prayer, of expectancy, and of obe- 
dience. Perhaps it may be to one or 
another of us, Christian students of 
this generation, that the word of the 
Lord will come with an irresistible 
power. “Behold, I make all things new.” 

It is obvious that suffering does not 
necessarily bring us nearer God. On 
the contrary it can completely crush 
people and produce a terrible harden- 
ing of heart. The most terrible thing 
in the crisis through which Europe is 
passing is that this suffering seems to 
be so meaningless. We see young people 
today who have lost all sense of the 
value of human life. 

Yet if the suffering is accepted as a 
trial sent by God (Hebrews 12:11), it 
can have a purifying effect. We have 
seen Christian churches fortified and 
purified by persecution. We have even 
seen nations without any Christian 
faith attaining in the crucible of suf- 
fering a quite new unity and solidarity. 

We realize that the future will de 
pend largely on the fruits of the pres- 
ent suffering. We see too that the differ- 
ent reactions to this suffering will make 
mutual understanding very difficult 
One thing is clear to us. Those who 
have suffered most will have first right 
when the moment comes to rebuild 
Europe. 
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THE CHURCH 
(From page 108) 


in ministry to human need of all types. 
It was a living world community pro- 
claiming a universal faith. 

The war, which might have stopped 
this community completely, did not. It 
carries on its world ministry. The mil- 
lions of dollars which supported the 
6,000 mission stations were, except for 
those from the United States, cut off. 
Europeans could no longer contribute. 
But the churches (of England and 
America chiefly) have contributed to 
an interdenominational world agency, 
the International Missionary Council, 
so that not one missionary has been 
withdrawn because of lack of funds, 
whatever his nationality or denomina- 
tion. The sacrificial spirit which has 
characterized this flow of over $2,000,- 
000 is shown by the fact that Chinese 
Christians sent a substantial amount 
to Britain during the bombings of Lon- 
don, “as a token of our Christian sym- 
pathy and fellowship.” 

Sacrifice, unity, and determination 
have characterized the Christians of 
the Youngest Churches. Missionaries 
are carrying on. The native Christians, 
with great heroism, are gathering 
strength and pushing forward against 
almost insuperable difficulties. 

Resistance in Europe; advance in 
the Youngest Churches ; what of Chris- 
tians as a world group? Much is being 
done by the Churches. A world organi- 
zation, the World Council of Churches ; 
a world ministry through it to prisoners 
of war, refugees, and youth, is going 
forward. It is raising up the world- 
minded individuals so badly needed; it 
is laying the only basis for world order 
—faith in God and love of man; it is 
constantly experimenting in techniques 
of world community; above all it ex- 
emplifies in itself a world community 
which must be universal if any peace 
is to come. 

Is the Church at the end of its day? 
Is the Church doing nothing? On the 
contrary. The Church is at an early 
stage in its life. Till now, its progress 
has been marked by advances and reces- 
sions, moving like the incoming tide 
on a beach, each wave reaching higher 
than the preceding. Dr. Van Dusen 
feels that the future advances will come 
from the vigorous Youngest Churches 
—from China, India, Japan and A frica. 
This judgment must of necessity be 
tentative. But historical evidence and 
present accounts show no _ inactive 
Church. Rather they point to a Church 
whose most vital years of growth lie 
ahead, 
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Library of International Affairs 
To THE EpiTor: 


We call to your attention the facil- 
ities of the Woodrow Wilson Mem- 
orial Library for people working in 
the field of foreign affairs. We have 
bibliographies on many subjects, and 
can prepare special ones for work in 
particular areas of interest. There is 
a collection of materials on post-war 
problems—books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals—and in addition, a large number 
of bulletins from the representatives 
of the United Nations, the govern- 
ments-in-exile, and from our own gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The Library’s chief interest is the 
field of international organization. We 
have complete collection documents of 
the League of Nations, of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. We have also a carefully 
classified New York Times clipping 
file covering a twenty-year period. 

Will you call the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library to the attention of 
your local chairmen of international 
affairs in order that they may spread 
this word throughout your study 
groups? 

HARRIET VAN WYCK, Librarian, 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 
8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


After the War—A Great Missionary 
Movement 


To THE EDITOR: 


In this time of war and turmoil, 
when foreign armies are located in all 
parts of Iran, we are having the great- 
est missionary opportunity for years. 
The people realize more than ever 
their spiritual bankruptcy, and their 
lack of a living faith, and Christ is 
drawing them towards Him. The war 
which began in “Christian” lands is 
of course a favorite theme for those 
who wish to oppose the Gospel, but 
serious people realize that the war is 
due not to Christianity but to a lack 
of Christianity. And now when the 
doors are wide open our missionary 
force here is only half what it was sev- 


eral years ago, and three of our nunr 
ber have died in Persia during the 
past six months. For the past ten 
years almost no new missionaries 
have come to reinforce us. Surely you 
in America will not permit this op- 
portunity to be lost! When millions 
are responding to the call of country, 
will there not be thousands who will 
be ready to obey the command of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and go out into 
all this blood-stained world and pro- 
claim again the tidings of great joy? 
The war should be followed by the 
greatest missionary movement the 
world has even seen. Within a few 
weeks I shall begin a tour of Persia 
to promote evangelism in the churches 
and I shall probably be on the road 
for many months. I believe the time 
for a great forward movement in this 
country has come, and I beg you to 
support this effort with your prayers. 


WILLIAM MCcE.’ MILLER 
Meshed, Persia 


* 
Personal Lives 

Dr. Anna Selig, former German ex- 
change student, is living in New York. 
She and others have organized an In- 
ternational Study Center at 1010 Park 
Avenue, where refugees are develop- 
ing many self-help projects. 

Dr. Reinhold Shairer, once active in 
the German Student Christian Move- 
ment, is now a lecturer at New York 
University. 

William Roberts, Yale ’44, son of 
Bishop Roberts of China, was sentenced 
to three years in a federal prison for 
refusal to register for the draft. Un- 
compromising in his position as a con- 
scientious objector, he refused to go 
to a CPS camp. 

Dorette Rothschild, University of 
Washington and former Seabeck co- 
chairman, is now studying at the New 
York School of Social Work. After 
graduation in June she may enter 
YWCA work as a profession. 

Kenneth Francis, former president 
of the Student Christian Movement in 
the university at Sydney, Australia, 
visited the headquarters of the Student 
YMCA in New York in February. Lt. 
Francis, a navigator in the Australian 
Air Force, has been in training in Can- 
ada and expects soon to go abroad. 

* 


There was once a wise man whose 
constant prayer was that he might see 
today with the eyes of tomorrow.— 
ALFRED MERCIER. 
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Student Christian Work Ju Wartime 


Recommendations of the War Emergency 





Council to 


colleges where military units have arrived or are expected 


N O stereotyped pattern is possible or 
a . 


desirable. At the same time, in 
dealing with Army and Navy training 
plans, there are certain elements—and 
at points clear understandings—which 
need to be taken into account by local 
Church Association 
leaders. Chief of these is that the con 


tinuing responsibility of the resident 


and Christian 


religious agencies has been recognized 
by the Army and Navy on the basis of 
a correlated approach of Protestant, 
Catholic and groups. Each 


group is expected to continue its own 


Jewish 


distinctive program but common clear 
ances with the Commandants are de 
sirable and frequently essential. 
Developing experience indicates the 
desirability of having on each campus, 
where training units are established, a 
Campus Christian Council in which 
leaders of Protestant 


Christian Associations, 


Churches and 
amid the time 
and other restrictions of the new situ- 
tion, may plan together how the effec 
tive service of each agency may best be 
assured. In addition, an /nter-Religious 
Council is important for correlation of 
the total and for 


working out over-all arrangements with 


religious program 


the Commandant and college adminis- 
tration. 

The primary purpose in such coop- 
erative planning is not to create a new 
campus religious organization or pro- 
gram, but to strengthen the work of 
existing agencies as they minister to 
men in uniform, as a part of their total 
student constituencies. Competition be- 
tween groups or “beating the gun’ by 
any one group can be guarded against 
by regular meetings for common plan 

} 


ning and sharing of plans. 


IT. 


uncils, where 


should be 


introduction 


Campus Christian C 
they do not exist already, 
formed in advance of the 
of Army-Navy Program 


le pro 


Training 
Their plans naturally will inclu 
visions for relating students in uniform 
to the work of the Churches and for 


strengthening the on-campus, volun 
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tary, non-denominational Christian As 
sociation program and leadership. Both 
are essential—to each other and to the 
needs of the students. All of us need to 
that students in uni 
still students—with all the 
normal problems of youth, plus the spe- 


remember these 


form are 


cial needs and tensions occasioned by 
the war. Our ministry must be related 
to them as individuals—men and wom 
men, who above all else need what the 
Christian faith affords. It is probable 
that as plans develop, provision will be 
found desirable for occasional officially 
recognized, united 
Easter, 


religious services 
graduation, etc.) 


or for cooperation in other ways. 


(induction, 


If. 


On maintaining mutually helpful re- 
lations with the Commandant, the fol- 
lowing suggestions, born of recent ex- 
perience, are offered for the guidance 
of local groups affiliated with the War 
Emergency Council (these suggestions 





of course assume I[nter-Religious cor. 
relation also) : 


1. Work out plans in advance in cop. 
sultation with the administration, so 
that as contracts are signed and college- 
military arrangements are made, pro- 
visions for religious life may be made 
a part of the basic understandings 
concerning the uses of college facilities, 

2. Take initiative in conferring with 
the Commandant as soon as he arrives. 

3. Arrange an early opportunity for 
the Commandant to meet with the en- 
tire Campus Christian Council to dis 
cuss the programs of the Churches and 
Christian Associations. 

4. Provide the Commandant with a 
detailed description of the available 
program, the 
leadership of the Christian forces, and 


physical facilities, the 
the desire of these agencies to make 
their program contribute most to the 
men under his supervision. This will 


lead naturally to planning for: 


a) A census of religious preferences, 

b) Provision for access by religious 
workers to students (a card or 
“pass” may be desirable). 
A anvem li ibuti 

c) rrangements tor distributing an- 
nouncements and literature. 

d) Clearing hours’ during 


which 


discussions, program ac- 


group 





Army and Navy give official recognition 
to wartime work of resident religious agencies 


For the Army— 


“Many thanks for your letter of 


17 December, with its offer to make 


available to the Army units under our program the facilities and services of 


the Inter-Religious Council |2.e., 
agencies and Christian Associations}. 
. our men will be 


emphasis on ‘students.’ 


the resident Jewish, ¢ 


in the colleges as unl 


Military contro 


atholic, Protestant 


formed students, with major 
1 will be held to the minimum neces- 


sary to ensure discipline, administration and a modicum of training. 


“We assume, and all our contracts will provide, that our men will enjoy 


the campus privileges open to all other 


believe that they will avail themselves fully of your facilities and services.— 


( Siaqned ) Hy RMAN 


Director of 


For the Nary— 
NAVY DESIRES 


RESI rT SERVI 


ALL 
ES RESIDENT 


BEUKEMA, 


Army 


POSSIBLI 
CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT AND JEWISH 


students. That being the case, | 


” 
we lonel. 5% -C., 
Specialized Training Division 
COOPERATION CONTINUATION 





-ELIGIOUS AGENCIES FOR MEN COLLEGES NDERTAKING NEW 
COLLEGE TRAINING PROGRAM. 
(Signed) OFFICE OF THE SECRE Y OF THE NAVY 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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tivities or personal counselling 
may be possible in dormitories or 
elsewhere. 
e) Sick visitation. 
f) Grace at meal-time. 
) Provision for “club room” facili- 
ties, music and art appreciation, 
etc. 


og 
5 


5. Ordinarily it is desirable to have as 
the one person responsible for military 
clearances, a man who by conviction is 
qualified to cooperate in the war effort. 
Local conditions will determine whether 
relations with the Commandant can 
best be handled by one person repre- 
senting all religious groups (normally 
desirable) or by a committee of three 
representing all faiths. This person 
should be a representative of one of 
the agencies affiliated with the War 
Emergency Council or the Campus 
Inter-Religious Council; he should be 
elected by the Campus Inter-Religious 
Council or Campus Christian Council; 
his name should be registered with the 
War Emergency Council and the Inter- 
Religious Council and, for proper gov- 
ernmental relations, be subject to their 
approval. To facilitate his relations 
with the Commandant, he should be 
given letters by each local agency au- 
thorizing him to act for them in rela- 
tion to the training program. 

IV. 

Close working relations with the 
Athletic Department and the counsel- 
ing service of the college, and with the 
Student Union, will be highly desirable, 
(a) to obviate overlapping or competi- 
tion; (b) to assure a clear field for the 
distinctively Christian emphasis of the 
Churches and Christian Associations 
in their social, recreational counseling, 
cultural, visual education and other 
programs. 

Reports of local plans and problems 
will enable the War Emergency Coun 
cil to provide further suggestions and 
in the light of wider experience to im 
prove or correct those here offered. 





Students in Service ... 
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“Sincerely Yours” 

\ttractive posters showing a co-ed 
writing to former students now in the 
armed services, CPS camps, and in in- 
dustry, have been sent to Christian As- 
sociations in 600 colleges by the Social 
Action Commission of the NICC. The 
poster asks that every student now in 
college correspond with three former 
students of his acquaintance, helping te 
keep them in touch with campus life 
and discussing basic issues of the war 
and peace. Every two weeks a letter 
will be written by Mrs. Edmonia Grant, 
Secretary of the Commission, for in- 
sertion in the poster. The letter will 
give suggestions concerning the con- 
tent of local letters, which should stimu- 
late discussion of social issues on the 
campus and in the far away places 
where Students-in-Service are now at 
work, 


Students In Uniform 
The following estimated figures are 
based on the best available information: 


1. Probable number of students 
in Army-Navy Training units.. 250,000 
Number of colleges involved. .250 to 500 


2. Estimated number of en- 


rolled in special college Army- 
Navy training units ...... 250,000 
Number of Colleges involved. 200 


3. Estimated number enrolled 

in War Production Training units 200,000 
Number of colleges involved <4 225 
4. Probable number of civilian 

ic chante did eene eee 200,000 


Military-Civilian Worship 
Servce 

The Universal Day of Prayer was 
celebrated in an all-university student 
and military worship service at the 
University of Minnesota. Arranged by 
the student Y.M.C.A., the service was 
held in the main ballroom of the Me- 
morial Union, with a special program 
and striking lighting effects. Faculty 
and student cooperation backed this 
first attempt to get the regular students 
and the military personnel together in a 
religious service. A series of non-sec- 
tarian services are to follow this first 
meeting. 


* 
IN BATTLE HOUR 


Almighty and all present Power, 
Short is the prayer | make to Thee 
1 do not ask in battle hour 

For any shield to cover me. 


The vast unalterable wa 

From which the stars do not depart, 
May not be turned aside to stay 
The bullet flying to my heart. 


| ask no help to strike my foe, 
I seek no petty victory here, 
The enemy | hate, | know 

To Thee is also dear. 


But this | pray, be at my side 

When death is drawing through the sky. 
Almighty God who also died 

Teach me the way that | should die. 


Sergeant Hugh Brodie of the Royal Australian 
Air Force, onetime Melbourne University stud- 
ent, now ‘missing in action,"’ wrote this prayer 


and “‘Time,”’ (February 8, 1943) published it. 
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STUDENT WORKERS 
In Agriculture, In Industry, 
In Community Service. 


Plans are under way for groups of 
Student Christian Association members 
to help meet the manpower shortage 
by summer work in agriculture, in- 
dustry and community service. Stu- 
dents will get regular jobs in factories, 
shops or on farms and will live on the 
wages they earn. Student workers in 
settlements, YWCAs, YMCAs, and 
other social agencies may volunteer 
their time or may receive modest pre- 
professional salaries. Each group will 
be under the direction of a qualified 
leader. 

Dates and Locations. Most of the 
groups will begin with weekend con- 
ferences about June 18 and will close 
August 28. Tentative plans are being 
made to locate student workers in agri- 
culture and community service groups 
in New York, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, Kansas, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and California; and 
student workers in industry and com- 
munity service in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, Tennessee, Ohio, [I- 
linois, Missouri, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, and California. 

Purpose. The purpose of the projects 
is to train students for more effective 
community service; to understand the 
social and economic situation in a 
given community; to help meet the 
nation’s need for labor, and to 
help some members of the group meet 
their own financial needs through sum- 
mer employment. This plan is an out- 
growth of the Students-in-Industry 
groups conducted by the Student 
YWCA and YMCA in many cities be- 
tween 1921 and 1932, and then discon- 
tinued during the depression period 
when unemployment was widespread 

Study Program. Each group will 
meet three times a week to evaluate in 
dividual experiences and to hear out- 
standing community leaders discuss so 
cial, economic and religious problems. 
While college credit is not given for 
this work, many students have made 
individual arrangements with their ma- 
jor professors to secure three to five 
hours credit upon examination. 

For further information write: Miss 
Fern Babcock, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Counselors and Teachers 
Most city YWCAs and YMCAs op- 


erate summer camps for grammar and 
high school age students. Many of these 
camps, located in agricultural areas, 
will combine their usual camp pro- 
grams with work on nearby farms this 
summer. College students are needed as 
counselors in these camps. The selec- 
tion of counselors is handled by the 
Camp Secretary of the YWCA or 
YMCA in each community. 

The Home Council of 
North America conducts an extensive 
religious education program with the 
children of migratory workers, each 
summer. About twenty-five Negro and 
white men and women college students 
are needed for this program. Address: 
Edith Lowry, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 


Missions 


Summer Projects for 1943 


The April INTERCOLLEGIAN will have 
a directory of all 1943 summer projects 
for students. Please send announce- 
ments for this directory to: Fern Bab- 
cock, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
N. Y. 


We Asked for News 


And got tt: 


“Your request came on the day that 
we got orders to move our offices from 
the eighth to the thirtieth floor (of the 
Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh) to 
make room for a thousand air corps 
cadets. Simultaneously, we were at the 
peak of our preparations for our smash- 
bang, all-out educational and financial 
campaign in the interest of student and 
faculty war victims through WSSF. 
We now appreciate a little better how 
the Chinese students fared in their trek 
to the interior — for we had to move 
all our office files, etc. and keep on 
working at the same time. The movers 
came on Sunday; we got out 400 cam- 
paign letters on the same day. [A copy 
of the letter, written by the student 
chairman, was enclosed. It is a corking 
good letter. — ED.] One outstanding 
student, asked to take an important job 
on the Fund Drive, said he was in the 
Enlisted Reserve and might be called, 
but that would be okay, as he would 
then drop out of classes and have two 
weeks to work for the Fund! 





On the News Front 


“This is one of our major current 
problems: To help build the future, 
preventing the mental and physical and 
spiritual breakdown of students behind 
barbed wire and to help our own sty. 
dents do the difficult thing of putting 
themselves in another fellow’s place.” 


—William Hammaker, 


University of Pittsburgh, 


Industrial-Economic Conference 


“Industrial Relations Now and in 
the Post-War World” was the theme 
of the campus conference sponsored 
by the YWCA-YMCA Committee of 
the University of California. YMCA 
members of Cal have been invited to 
attend the International Longshore. 
men and Warehousemen’s Union in 
San Francisco. 


Co-ops on the Air 


The first National Co-op Radio Pro- 
gram, “Here Is Tomorrow” went on 
the air February 14 over thirty key 
stations from Massachusetts to Cal- 
ifornia and is scheduled to run for 
thirteen consecutive Sundays. 


Postwar Problems to the Fore 


The Post-War Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the YMCA at the University 
of Wisconsin has scheduled a series 
of open forum discussions at campus 
fraternities, sororities, and residence 
halls to begin early in the semester. Ac- 
cording to th program chairman, Hans 
Brewer, a group of twelve students has 
prepared 25 vital topics to be featured 
at these meetings. Members of the fa- 
culty will serve as resource leaders.— 
J. S. Diem, Wisconsin 


American ISS Disbands 


The American section of Interna- 
tional Student Service closed its doors 
February 1. Part of its former work 
will be carried by the United States 
Student Assembly, organized at the 
Washington Conference of ISS in 
August 1942. 

The World Student Service Fund, 
which has shared offices with ISS, has 
taken new space in the same building 
and will continue its work at 8 West 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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OneYear of War 
at Washington 
University 


By December, 1942, one year after 
Pearl Harbor, the following major 
changes on the Washington University 
campus (St. Louis, Missouri) could be 
chalked up to war influences : 


1. The ROTC had been expanded to 
a full regiment, training over 600 men 
students. 


2. 1400 men and women students and 
eraduates were in active service with 
the armed forces. 1,000 men students, 
then on campus, were enlisted in Army, 
Navy, or Marine reserve plans. By 
January 8 which was approximately 
one month later, the number of names 
of Washington University men serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces was about 
4500, including about 1500 reservists. 


3. About seventy per cent of the stu- 
dent body was registered for Civilian 
Defense activities. 


4. Day school and night school 
courses had been expanded to train war 
workers in production and engineering 


skills. 


5. The university was operating on a 
twelve-months-a-year basis. February 
4, 1943 saw the first mid-year com- 
mencement, with 241 students receiv- 
ing degrees. 


6. Frankly frivolous or artistic pur- 
suits such as elaborate social affairs, 
musical, dramatic or literary organiza- 
tions had been either completely sus- 
pended for the duration of the war or 
had been reduced to skeletal functions. 
Although students have either initiated 
or swung in behind faculty movements 
to put the campus on a wartime foot- 
ing, 100 per cent conversion is not only 
impossible, but definitely undesirable. 
Just as important as the university’s 
obligation to offer its every facility for 
war training is an equal obligation to 
educate university students to take a 
leading part in the post-war planning 
lor peace. 


Since the beginning of the new year 
many additional and more pronounced 
changes have taken place. Every day 
more and more of the students enlisted 
in the Army Reserves are being called 
into active service. At the present time 
most of the students in the Army Air 
Corps Reserve have been called. Prep- 
araions are being made on campus to 
accommodate 250 members of the Army 
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Attention focuses on Kung Pu Sheng, of the SCM of China, who is helping this 
committee start their campus WSSF campaign at the North Dakota State Agri- 


cultural College. 


The Fund’s national goal is $300,000, with only $45,000 in sight 


March 1. (It can be done, but only with every college doing its part.) 


Air force who will begin a premete- 
orological training course on March 1. 
Just as the war has had its effect on 
the university program, it has had its 
effect on the Campus Y program. Two 
of the most active boys on the student 
cabinet have been called into active 
service within the past few days. 

Much time has been spent in finding 
work and lodging for 60 Japanese 
American students located at Washing- 
ton. 

An all day cabinet meeting of the 
Washington University Campus Y was 
held February 5. The morning session 
was spent in answering such questions 
as: Is the present program valid? 
Where is it failing short? Does the Y 
offer something other organizations on 
campus don’t offer ? The conclusion was 
that the greatest difficulty in achieving 
an effective Y program to get commit- 
tee members to see the bigger implica- 
tions of the thing they are doing. 

At the January membership dinner 
Dr. Ruth Harris, president of Stowe 
Teachers College, a Negro college in 
St. Louis, spoke on the subject: “The 
Challenge of Youth Today.” She said 
that we in America have little right to 
criticize the Nazi idea of race suprem- 
acy when we allow the same pattern to 
persist in our own society. 

—Dorothy Welhoelter, 
Washington University ’44 


INTERFAITH MOTIF: 
FIVE VARIATIONS 


1. A colorful event was the plant- 
ing of three trees on the grounds of 
Indiana University’s new chapel, as 
token of unity between Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants on the campus. 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of the Christian Century, Father 
James Martin Gillis, editor of The 
Catholic World, and Dr. Herman 
Cronback, professor at Hebrew Union 
College, did the speaking. Triangularly 
arranged, the three trees symbolize the 
harmony and unity of the faiths to 
future Indiana students. From the 
printed service President Wells read 
“that they may grow currently and 
in accord, as these religious groups 
on our campus work together.” His 
students responded: “May these trees 
ever symbolize to us the harmony and 
unity that should dwell among us, and 
above all the divisions of our imper- 
fect society, assert the Brotherhood 
of man.” So let it be! 

2. Colby College gave deputation 
work on interfaith twist. Three teams 
wandered over Maine to spread good 
news about interfaith cooperation— 
even to the conquest of Colby’s home 
town of Waterville, where the college 
committee cooperated in organizing an 
Interfaith Roundtable. 
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3. New York University presented 
Intolerance on Trial last year in a 
mock trial which brought out various 
aspects of One of the 
speakers, Ger- 


prejudice. 


newly arrived from 
many, gave realistic details of intoler- 


ance in action. 


4. At Syracuse University, Christ- 
ian and Jewish students demonstrated 
their interfaith celebrating 
together the Seder Feast on Tuesday 
night of Holy Week in Hendricks 
Chapel. Seventy-five students followed 
the 
Book 
Hyman. 


bonds by 


Hagadah or Passover Service 


under the guidance of Rabbi 


5. Fifty 
produced an 
evolution of 
groups in America and 
their for the 
tunities of democracy. 


Vassar students last year 
exhibit depicting the 
the national and racial 
the story of 
struggle basic oppor- 
Sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians 


and Jews, and directed by Vassar’s 


Social Museum, thirty days were 
spent in making and _ assembling 
posters and murals to tell the story 


of America’s intolerance toward those 
she has gathered in from persecution. 
Central in the was a huge 
chart showing the waves of migration 
and racial 


exhibit 
intolerance and_ tension. 
Concluded the Vassar girls, Twentieth 
Century America needs to rethink the 
true bases of democracy. 
IsAAC KELLEY BECKES 
New Haven, Conn. 


* 
Morale High in U.S. A. 
Cornell Poll Shows 


Polling a representative 10 per cent 
cross section of the Cornell University 
student body, Professor Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., of the Department of 
Psychology has ascertained that the 


undergraduates feel morale of the na- 
tion is high, the Associated Collegiate 
Press reports. ; 


Only 9 per cent felt that the na- 
tion’s morale was low or very low, 
while 24 per cent felt that morale 
among Cornell students was in that 
category. About 43 per cent of the 
students indicated that they are 


studying harder as a result of the war, 
while 35 per cent indicated they are 
working at about the same rate; only 
5 per cent believed in “having a good 
time while you can.” 

The students expressed the opin- 
ion generally that “the un- 
fortunate, but being in it, we'll fight 
finish because we have to.” 
Eighty-three per cent thought that 
“victory in this war is worth any per- 
sonal sacrifice, no matter how great.” 
Ninety-two per cent thought that vic- 
tory in this absolutely es- 


war is 


to a 


war is 
sential. 


* 


In-Service-Membership Card 


In-Service - Membership includes 
students or professors who have been 
members or leaders in the Student 


Association Movement, who 
have recorded their intention to con- 
tinue Christian service and leadership 
their wherever they 
may be, and who wish to keep and ex- 
tend their active allegiance to the pur- 
pose of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement in America and 


1 


throughout the world. 


Christian 


fellows, 


among 


The special card (below) has been 
The 


reverse of the card carries the national 


prepared for students in service. 


Purpose and provides a wee bit of 
space for signatures of Associations 
visited. 

Order from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
at 60c for 100; $2.50 for 500 











/in-Service-Membership 





STUDENT YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


of 


\ 








Signature of Member 


having fulfilled the 


} 


requirements of 
outlined on the reverse side of this card, is enrolled as a member 


for the period of his service. 


(Name) 


In-Service-Membership as 





Date 








President or Secretary 


(Use reverse margins for signatures of Associations visited) 
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Espy 


EpwIN 


Edwin Espy Called to 
National Student Secretaryship 


R. H. Edwin Espy has been called 
to the executive secretaryship of the 
National Student Christian Associa- 
tions (YMCA) succeeding Roland EI. 
liott, under whose fine Christian states- 
manship the Movement has gone stead- 
ily forward. Mr. Elliott resigns after 
a quarter of a century of outstanding 
service to students. 

Edwin Espy was born in Portland, 
Oregon, in 1908 and spent his early 
the Northwest. He 
holds degrees from the University of 


years in Pacific 
Redlands and from Union Theological 
Seminary and has done graduate study 
at the Universities of Munich, Tubin- 
gen and Heidelberg. As Youth Secre- 
tary of two great ecumenical Christian 
movements he traveled throughout the 
with 
youth movements and Christian leaders. 


world, gaining varied contacts 
He was leader of the youth sections of 
both the Oxford and Edinburgh world 
In more recent 
years he has traveled extensively among 
the colleges and churches of the United 
States for the Student Volunteer Move- 


Christian conferences. 


ment, which he served as reneral secre- 
tary. 

Che Student Division of the YMCA 
has been richly blessed through its his- 
with distinguished executive 
leaders in the persons of John R. Mott, 
David R. Roland Elliott. 
Edwin Espy joins this able suc- 
cession, bringing a well-equipped mind, 


tory 


Porter, and 


now 


spiritual vision, great energy, and a 
deep devotion to Christ and His cause. 


He takes the helm at an hour of ut 


usual difficulty and opportunity. The 
“new portfolio,” which he takes up 
June first, includes executive leadet- 
ship in the National Intercollegiate 


Christian Council and numerous other 
national and international relationships. 
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--Must’?’ Books For The New Cabinet 


Recommended by JOHN B. THOMPSON 


The editor asked me to select some 
“must” books which I would recom- 
mend to the new officers of the SCA 
on my own campus. Obviously, not all 
Association have the same 
needs, but there is one book which 
ought to be required reading for every 
SCA officer in the nation. It is brief 
and is written in non-technical lan- 
guage. It is, in my opinion, the best of 
all the Hazen books: Gregory Viastos: 
Christian Faith and Democracy (Asso 
ciation Press, fifty cents). Because the 


officers 


greatest enemy of ethical religion is 
pseudo-religion and because so many 
of our generation of students and 
teachers are utterly confused about the 
nature of our faith, the nature of democ- 
racy, and the Christian’s role in the 
struggle for a better world, there is 
hardly a Christian of any age or stature 
who would not be helped by reading this 
book. I can think of no better project 
for a new cabinet than the systematic 
discussion of 
chapter. 


this book, chapter by 


The Resources of the 
Christian Faith 


If your religion is to mature, one of 
the central problems will be the enlarge- 
ment of your view of Jesus. A splendid 
little book that will help clear the 
ground is John Knox: The Man Christ 
Jesus (Willett, Clark, 1941). 

And if you would like to know, within 
brief compass, what the theologians 
and Biblical scholars and philosophers 
of religion have been thinking for the 
past half century you will be glad to 
find a good symposium entitled Liberal 
Theology: An Appraisal edited by 
David Roberts and Henry P. Van 
Dusen. (Scribner, 1942). The essays 
cover many phases of the history and 
foundations of liberal theology. Any 
one chapter of this book would serve 
as a basis for an excellent group dis- 
cussion. Dr. Van Dusen’s chapter on 
“Jesus” is a good sequel to John Knox’s 
little book and a good prelude to Walter 
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M. Horton’s new book on the same 
subject. 

Two books which deal vigorously 
with the fundamental problems of 
Christians in society are John Bennett’s 
Christian Realism (Scribner, 1941); 
and Reinhold Niebuhr’s Christianity 
and Power Politics (Scribner, 1940), 
which elaborates the thesis that ‘“‘mo- 
dern Christian and secular perfection- 
ism, which places a premium upon non- 
participation in conflict, is a very senti- 
mentalized version of the Christian 
faith and is at variance with the pro- 
foundest insights of the Christian 
religion.” 

But a book which I regard as more 
profound and more constructive than 
any of these is John MacMurray’s 
Creative Society (Association Press, 
1936). Professor MacMurray is one 
of the very few creative theologians 
now living and I have seen his work 
completely upset and change the direc- 
tion of the lives of his readers. 


Steps Leading to the 
Present War 


A few students will be lucky enough 
to take courses under great professors 
who may trace, step by step, the diplo- 
matic and economic policies which led 
(inevitably, it now seems) from the 
first world war to the second. But most 
of us are working in other fields and 
must do our reading on the run. There- 
fore I suggest semi-popular studies, 
some of them journalistic, which will 
help throw this wild period of light 
and shadow into perspective. Obviously 
these few books do not tell the whole 
story: but they do provide a vivid and 








human chronicle of the seed-time of 
this new harvest of death. 


The Fate of Man in the Modern 
World (SCM Press, London) is one 
of Nicholas Berdyaev’s shortest and 
most popular books. Published in Eng- 
lish in 1935, it contains one of the pro- 
foundest diagnoses of the inter-war 
period that has been written. 

Vincent Sheean’s Personal History 
(Garden City, 1934) and Not Peace 
But a Sword (Doubleday-Doran, 1939) 
contain important background chap- 
ters, by an ace reporter who saw the 
international game of blind man’s bluff 
played in Palestine, in Africa, in China 
and in the Balkans before the present 
war began in Spain. 

Peter Drucker’s The End of Eco- 
nomic Man (John Day, 1939) elabo- 
rates at great length what Berdyaev 
had announced many years before. In 
order to anticipate the occasions of 
frustration and failure in our own 
future you would better read the chap- 
ter on “The Failure of Churches.” 

But if you can read only one book in 
this area I would recommend the late 
Ambassador Dodd’s Diary from 1933- 
1938 (Harcourt-Brace, 1941). For 
here, through the eyes and judgment 
of an honest and uncompromising dem- 
ocrat, you witness the melodramatic 
rise of German fascism, the economic 
tangles and encirclements, the diplo- 
matic stupidities, and the amazing in- 
ternal contradictions of America, Eng- 
land, France and Germany during that 
dizzy period between Hitler’s rise to 
power and the outbreak of this war. 
Here you find an important catalogue of 
the immediate causes of this war: such 
as the trade barriers which prevented 
payment of war reparations, and the role 
of England and France in agreeing to 
Mussolini’s early conquests. Here you 
find the honest and agonizing record of 
how difficult it was even for a man who 
knew history and who believed in 
democracy to implement his ideals or 
to find allies for his cause among states- 
men abroad or at home. 
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The State of the Nation 


I have space to mention but one of 
our domestic problems. It is the one 
which I consider the gravest and most 
important of all our internal problems 
of democracy: the status and welfare 
of the American Negro. From the vast 
flood of literature on the subject | 
choose two recent works which you 
can not read without being both tor- 
tured and enlightened. The first is Edin 
R. Embree’s American Negroes: A 
Handbook (John Day, 1942), a book 
remarkable for its comprehensive, con 
cise and accurate picture of the place 
of the Negro in America today: his 
living, his job, his art and music, and 
his leaven in our life. Add to this 
Twelve Million Black Voices by 
Richard Wright ( Viking, 1941), with 
its brilliant and poignant photographs 
of every phase of Negro life in our 
land. Look at these pictures and then 
you will understand the author when 
he says, on the last page: 

“If we black folk perish, America will 
perish. The differences between black folk 
and white folk are not blood or color, and 
the ties that bind us are deeper than those 
that separate us. The common road of hope 
which we all have traveled has brought us 
into a stronger kinship than any words, 
laws or legal claims. What do we black 
folk want ? We want what others have, the 
right to share in the upward march of 
American life, the only life we remember 
or have ever known. We ask you to grant 
us nothing. We are winning our heritage 


The War and the European Soul 


Adolf Keller’s Christian Europe To 
day (Harper, 1942) tells you what has 
happened to the churches of Europe 
and to the people of these churches as 
war and hunger and pestilence have 
stalked through country after country. 
Dr. Keller undoubtedly has the widest 
intimate knowledge of the churches 
throughout the world of any living 
man. 


James Aldridge’s novel Signed With 
Their Honour (1942) is an honest and 
gripping story of the RAF in Greece, 
fighting the Italians. This novel is one 
of the first full length works of fiction 
to reveal the new unity of man-with- 
plane which this war has produced. 
Aldridge knows from first-hand ex- 
perience and observation what happens 
to a man who daily handles the mon 
strous power of a bomber and who 
daily plays tag with sudden death. The 
book deals in no mock-heroics and no 
melodrama. The love story is told 
quietly and sensitively; the political 
ideals of the anti-fascist Greeks find 
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brave but futile expression; and the 
tragedy of death is chronicled with 
great restraint. 


Plans for the Post-war World 


The most important group discus- 
sions of this year, and next, in the 
Christian Associations will probably 
deal with the problem of peace aims 
and the post-war world. There is not 
room to suggest a discussion outline, 
but to supplement your laboratory study 
of the documents and programs issued 
by various organizations and move- 
ments working in this area, | strongly 
commend for study and discussion 
(chapter by chapter) the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Christianity and Social 
Order (Penguin, 1942). Here you will 
find both the theological foundations 
and the practical, human goals of free- 
dom from want and fear and the other 
freedoms. Dr. Temple offers us a sound, 
radical program of social reconstruc 
tion not in terms of doctrinaire ideolo- 
gies but in terms of the dignity and the 
rights of every child in a Christian 
society. 

[f you are really interested in this 
supremely important problem, and in 
the ordinary citizen's relation to its 
solution, you will want to compare this 
document of the primate of the English 
church with Laski’s Liberty in the 
Modern State (Pelican, 1938) and 
Maritain’s Scholasticism and Politics 
(Macmillan, 1940) and his later book, 
Les Droits de VHomme et la Loi Na- 
turelle (La Maison Francaise, New 
York, 1942) —not vet translated into 





Ministry 


If such students are 











For further information, address: 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


College Student; 
Destined for the 


erly credentialed by their 
church authorities and are 
accepted by a recognized 
Theological Seminary, they 
may receive ITA classifica. 
tion. Thus the gover 
ment is cooperating in g | 
curing continued religioy | 
leadership for the churches, 








English. A keen subject for a mature 
discussion is the distinction which 
Maritain and others are making be. 
tween an “individual” and a “person,” 
No outline of the problems in this area 
would be complete without the pro- 
nouncements of the Malvern Confer- 
ence in England and the Delaware Con- 
ference in this country. For a phil- 
osophy of work (a problem grossly | 
neglected by religious philosophers) | 
recommend Boyle’s Democracy’s Sec- 
ond Chance (Sheed and Ward, 1941), 
And for essential economic aspects of 
the peace I would especially recommend 
the lectures by Carl Hambro (former 
leader of the Norwegian Parliament 
and president of the League of Na- 
tions) and Hu Shih in the symposium 
A Basis for the Peace to Come (Abing 


don, 1942). 
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BASIC ISSUES OF THE WAR AND PEACE 35¢ 


Prepared for student leaders seeking a fuller understanding of the under- 
lying causes of strife and tension and war in this modern world. 


STRATEGIC VOCATIONS FOR ENDURING FREEDOM _ /5¢ 


Designed to help individual women students answer two major questions: 
Shall I continue professional training in this time of crisis? 
cations are strategic for winning both the war and the peace? 
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The students at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity are in a favorable position to 
study and remedy some of the difficul 
ties of the South—and the American 
Negro is one of these difficulties. Com 
plete freedom for all groups is the aim 
of democracy. We are fighting for that 
aim in the far-flung battlefields of the 
world today. Why not make this fight 
for the Double “V’’—Victory at home 
and abroad ?—The Reveille 


The Long View 


“Today the world scans the head- 
lines for victories of bombs and shells 
and destruction. Tomorrow _ the 
WSSF will provide us with scholars 
and trained leaders to lead us from 
the chaos of the war machines to peace 
built on the solid foundation of knowl- 
edge.—Oregon Daily Emerald. 


Bigger Stick Needed 


We've commited ourselves. Whether 
we needed to get into this war or not, 
is no longer a moot question. We might 
as well forget it. 

We fought for nothing in 1918, and 
that’s exactly what we got. If we’re to 
be the Arsenal of Democracy, if we’re 
to sacrifice money, materials and men 
to this perennial folly, let’s protect the 
future by demanding our share of the 
spoils. 

Let’s face it. Let’s quit “making” the 
world safe ; let’s see that our “much” of 
it stays that way. Let’s demand our 
share of the booty to form a North- 
South American coalition that will defy 
opposition; let’s develop a blitzkreig 
potential that will convince all and sun- 
dry we’re to be let alone. Let’s carry the 
biggest club of all !—W. L. 


-Daily Athenaeum 
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Articulate the Peace 


It is our duty, as Vice-President 
Wallace puts it, “to build a peace— 
just, charitable, and enduring.” 

In the words of Wendell Willkie, 
“there are now, during the war, com- 
mon purposes in the minds of men 
living as far apart as the citizens of 
Great Britain and the Free Common- 
wealth of Nations, the Americans, 
the Russians and the Chinese. But 
we shall have to make articulate and 
real our common purposes.” 

Our common purposes do not in- 
clude.a fight for a “status quo” that 
means recurring warfare, but they do 
include a fight for progress, a fight 
for international cooperation that will 
end the mass slaughters that have 
characterized the twentieth century. 

The only way such a program can 
meet success is if it is prepared for 
in advance. Planning now is the an- 
swer.—Michigan Daily. 


Training for Vets 


As colleges and universities lose their 
men to the armed services, more and 
more attention is being directed to the 
post-war educational opportunities for 
those who will be veterans of World 
War II. 

\fter the last war, the government 
financed the education and vocational 
training of only those veterans who 
suffered injury in the war. This time 
the plan of the government appears to 
be much broader. Already, the “Presi 
dent’s Committee on Post-war Educa 
tion of Students” is wrangling over the 
details of the program. 

Points at issue appear to be the ques 
tion of how the plan shall be financed, 
how long it shall be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the army, and then whether its 
administration should be under the Vet- 
erans Administration, the Office of 
Education or some new agency set up 
for the purpose. 

\ll this may seem inconsequential 
now, but it will be an essential part oi 
the coming rearrangement of all phases 
of our life which now is becoming ap 
parent and which will become even 
stronger with peace. — The Indiana 
Daily Student. 
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Association 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 





Ample Laboratory 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


Life 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 
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of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
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DEDICATION 





We dedicate ourselves 
Toward opening closed doors of racial prejudice, 

That every member of every race 

May share in all that frees a human spirit for creative life. 


We dedicate ourselves 

Toward bringing justice into our economic life 
That everyone who works with hand or brain 
May share in the abundant life. 











We dedicate ourselves 

To join with youth around the world 

To create through struggle a lasting and 

A durable peace, through means that we must find. 

















We dedicate ourselves 

To strip from our religion all that is unreal, 

And underneath the outer form to find 

A living God within a living universe, 

A God who dwells in beauty; 

A God who shares the sufferings of the world; 

A God who brings about creative struggle through the ages— 
To be ourselves more alive in the living world of God. 


























Now unto Him who waits to lead us 
Into creative living beyond all goals that we now see or evend 
To God, the Lord of Life 
And unto every single child of his 
Be our devotion and loyalty 
From this time forth and 
Forevermore. Amen 
{ Adapted) 
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Perspective 











To have assumed that we could achieve security ant 
decency by disassociating ourselves from the family of 
peoples which make the world, except for purposes of 
money-making, does credit neither to our heads nor ou 
hearts. 


























neither nations nor men live unto themsel 
alone, education appropriate to a peaceful and graci 
civilization must transcend national interests. It is ne 
sary to know what goes on inside our own country 
also to understand what goes on in other countries, 
adequate education must promote the aspiration of civili 


Since 





























peoples everywhere, must view the relations of more 
vanced and less advanced peoples in a sympathetic ma 
and seek to bring them all into harmony. 

If I may take some liberties with what John Map 
nard Keynes has written, the world has the resources and ? 
the techniques if we would only create the organizatiom 
to use them, capable of reducing to a position of secon@ 
importance the economic 






























problems which now ahsorb@ 
moral and material energies. Economics is not the wh 














of life. Verv far from it. But on the fair and sens 
control of economic forces depends the opportunity 
urst 1 civilized life. 

If only we can bring sufficient good-will and 
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ur ‘to bear, the day need not be far off wheal 

economic problem will takes a back seat where it bel 

ind the arena of the heart and head will be occupied 
r real problems the problems of life 


and of hu 
behavior and religion. 

FELIx FRANKFURTER, 
October 1, 1942 
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